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The Independents. 


T is unlikely that the independents in politics will ever 
consolidate into a party with aggressive and con- 
structive policies. If such a thing should be brought 
about, then the members of such a party would no 

longer be independents. 

But year by year there are in each community, as well 
as in the country at large, greater numbers of men who 
cannot be counted on to do the bidding of the party lead- 
ers, or even to subscribe to the principles formulated in 
party platforms. These are the real independents, and the 
very large majority of them—even ninety per cent. of 
them, we venture to say—are men who do their own think- 
ing and are not in the least influenced by personal dis- 
gruntlement on account of disappointment to get or to 
retain office. These independents may not be able to do 
what might be called constructive political work, but they 
wield a mighty veto power, and when they unite—and 
they often do this without any effort at organization—they 
are sure to defeat the party against which they move. As 
against an individual candidate, the enmity of these inde 
pendents is as fatal as death. 

There is nothing that the machine politician bates and 
fears so much as your stiff-necked independent. And 
there is probably no one for whom the independent has 
such a deep contempt as for your machine politician. They 
are natural enemies, and they will be so till the end of the 
chapter. 

The machine -politician and his master, the boss, are 
to-day the menace to good and pure government in this 
country. All that they care for is the power of office and 
the spoils thereof. In the independents is all our hope, for 
they alone can regulate, punish, and defeat the dangerous 
men who, for purely personal profit, make a profession of 
politics and a trade of government. 

But to organize the independents into a regular party is 
nonsense. Besides, it could not be done. 


The Silver Fight Over Again. 


CLOSER examination of the recent election figures 
shows indisputably that silver has not received its 
death-blow as a political question. Even the fort- 
unate advance of wheat at the very time that silver 





was declining was not enough to kill the very fallacy on 
which Bryan made his fight. With his usual disregard for 
consistency, Bryan bobbed up with the law of supply and 
demand as an explanation of the fact, whereas he had for- 
merly held that legislation could control such a possibility. 
Fanaticism cares nothing for these things.’ It skips from 
one thing to another, and skips back again, maintaining 
throughout that, whatever happens, it will hold to its own 
conceit. 

In every State where the Democratic or Populist or Pop 
ocratic party or parties declared for free silver on the lines 
of the Chicago platform they more than held their votes of 
last year. One of the distressing signs is that Southern 
papers of such force and position as the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, which made the fight for gold against their own 
party, have, with few exceptions, been forced back into 
party alliance on account of their loss of circulation. So 
marked was the success of the silver men in holding their 
own on last year’s lines that Bryan is already demanding 
the readoption of the Chicago platform, sixteen to one and 
all. And leading Democrats are backing him up in the 
proposition. Added to all this is the fact that the United 
States Senate would not pass a gold bill, even if it got past 
the House of Representatives. 

We do not believe that the silver fallacy can or will ever 
win in this country, but it is a tremendous misfortune that 
business is to undergo the stress and the strain of another 
money contest. But it takes time to correct these errors, 
and the only way is to hope that truth will make greater 
headway before 1900 than it has since the November of 
1896. 


Educating the Millionaires. 


OT one millionaire in ten leaves any considerable 
sum of money for the public good. About one in 
twenty-five gives a grudging part of his forte 
to education, religion, or philanthropy, and about 

one in fifty devotes the larger part of his wealth to some 


x 


great object. 

The proportions are improving, but it is clear that the 
education of these holders of cash and responsibility is 
painfully slow. In some respects there is even retrogres- 
sion, for in former years a millionaire was almost afraid to 
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die without dividing with the public to whom he owed his 
riches. ‘‘If IT give a half-million to your church will it 
help me into heaven ?”’ asked a dying Midas of the Presby- 
‘I cannot promise that,” was the reply, 
Possibly the fact that our later 


terian adviser. 
‘but it is worth trying.” 
millionaires slightly consider such matters proves the 
spread of skepticism, And yet thereis growth. The sums 
given to philanthropy and other higher objects amount to 
millions yearly, and the increase goes on because the num 
ber of millionaires grows constantly. Now the Klondike 
will soon give us a newcrop, and the good times will bring 
hundreds more above the seven-figure mark. 

It is, therefore, the time for active missionary work. 
The millionaires must be taught to feel that they cannot 
afford to die without doing something for the rest of man 
kind. May we not expect to find a millionaire mission in 
Wall Street soon ? 


The Ocean Carriers. 
r I NGLAND’S ships carry more than seven-tenths of 


4 the ocean commerce of the world, and earn for her 
Lo over eight hundred million dollars annually. To 

this stupendous total the United States contributes 
each year three hundred million dollars, or about three- 
fifths of the national revenue. These are Mr. Lewis 
Nixon’s figures, as given ina recent number of the North 
American Review. The average for thirty years, he says, 
has been two hundred million dollars, or six billion dollars 
in all. Germany has come forth to get what she can of 
this, but helps us nothing ; what we must look at is the 
great loss. 

We want this money at home. We want our own ships. 
We want more ship-yards. We want more Stars and 
Stripes on the seas. This is the time for a revival. Con- 
gress should face the figures and act. 


America’s New Aristocracy. 


C —=~7/ ERDINAND BRUNETIERE, the most brilliant 
ly \, of French critics, who charmed so many people 
| 





by his lectures last spring, has written his views 


oe 


of us, and he sees the coming aristocracy of the 
‘me country in the universities. ‘‘ The universi- 
G9 tarian tendencies in America,” he says, *‘ are on 

the way to constitute an aristocracy of intelli- 
gence in that great democracy.” 

Perhaps Monsieur Brunetiére is right. It is the only 
kind of aristocracy that will hold. The Four Hundred is a 
congregation, but it is not an aristocracy. Wealth cannot 
build enduring pedigrees. One of the richest men in the 
country the other day practically disinherited his two sons. 
We have exhaustless instances of fortunes dissipated, and 
the almighty dollar crushes more people than it rolls into 
society. The society that lives in the personal columns of 
the daily newspapers is not the culture or the civilization 
of the times any more than vainglory is scholarship 

There is this great thing about such an aristocracy: Its 
doors will always be open to achievement. Those who can 
reach them by ability will find a welcome. We must thank 
the great Frenchman for having solved the riddle of the 
times. It sounds big—‘‘an aristocracy of intelligence ”— 
and may we all become aristocrats ! 


The Country Club. 


N a very few years the country club has gone through 

« wonderful evolution. It is no longer a respectable 

shanty, with a few lockers and primitive bath-rooms 

and a roof to keep off rain and sunshine, but it has 
developed into architectural beauty, with every equipment 
of comfort and elegance; with reception - rooms fit for 
queens—which the American girls are ; with restaurants 
where good meals and something to drink can be got, and 
with accommodations for those who delight in all forms of 
genteel recreation. Golf has played a powerful part in 
this change, but the other sports have profited by the 
results. 

As a social factor the country club does good in the 
informality which it generally cultivates. It is already 
making a more liberal use of Sunday, and in this some of 
the preachers see disaster, for instead of going to church 
many of the men and women take a ride to their clubs ; 
some play golf or tennis, and very many do not object to 
something cooling after the ride or the game. Every city 
of any size now has these clubs, and they are increasing 
this year at an astonishing rate. The result may be to take 
people out of town on Sunday when they ought to be in 
church, but they are doing it, and really it is more than 
pleasant to know that you have one of them to go to all the 
days in the week, including the day of rest. 


Rough Games. 


ASE-BALL received a black eye, during the pass 
season, through alleged rowdyism among profes- 
sional players. Polo isso dangerous at times as te 
become really exciting to the spectators. And now 

the fine old long-baired, sloppy-weather sport of foot-ball, 
the glory of Thanksgiving time, is the object of a mass- 
play on the part of its detractors and opponents. These 
good people say it is too rough and brutal for nice school- 
boys and gentlemanly collegians, In the mad, unreasoning 
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strife for goals, the players so fer forget their manners as 
to throw one another down and jump on their prostrate 
foes. This may result in physical injury to the boys, be 
sides spoiling their clothes. Hence the well - grounded 
objections of numerous fond parents, Sunday-school super 
intendents, and principals of seminaries. Not only this, 
but down in Georgia, where lynching is a popular pas- 
time, the Legislature has passed a bill prohibiting the game 
of foot-ball within the borders of the State. 

If Lesuib’s Week Ly indorses this anti- rough move- 
ment, which we suppose is the proper thing to do, we 
must insist that golf be also included in the list of brutal 
games to be tabooed. Think of the disgraceful broils of 
the teecing-ground, where even ladies permit themselves to 


call one another *‘ mean things,” and openly question the 


veracity of respectable score - makers! Goodness knows 
how many golf-stockinged limbs have been broken by too- 
eager players falling into ‘‘ hell- bunkers,” or sprained 
while chasing hogs that have run off with the ball. <A 
blow on the head from a golf-club loaded with iron is al- 
most certain to have disagreeable results; yet only last 
summer we were reading about a dispute on the links 
somewhere down in Jersey, where putters, drivers, bras 
sies, and cleets figured actively in the mélée that ensued. 
In a word, a whack at golf seems perfectly consistent with 
a kick at foot-ball. 

If the crusade goes on we may eventually look forward 
to a sporting millennium when the field of manly—we beg 
pardon, gentlemanly — sports will be narrowed down to 
pugilism and croquet. 


The Cost of a Disease. 


IF illness is not always a sin, as some suppose it to be—per- 
sonal and sometimes public—it is always a thing of economic 
cost. As an individual handicap and obstacle in life, even 
when it fails of inflicting fatality, the majority of civilized peo- 
ple know it well enough. But few, ordinarily, stop to think of 
its ravages in an epidemic, &part from the ghastly list of its 
death-roll. 

When the yellow fever some weeks ago made its appearance 
in and near New Orleans and in certain other towns on the Gulf 
of Mexico—creeping along from one afflicted town to another— 
it was hot regarded as a serious menace, generally, beyond the 
points of local visitation. The public for the most part, though 
not oblivious of Norfolk and Memphis in former years, felt that 
sanitation and medical science were now so advanced as to be 
able to cope with it. Terrible as it intrinsically is, with its 
swift rush to a fatal climax, it is doubtful if many thinking 
observers supposed that its tenacity and spread would be so 
marked and destructive. 

It is not alone in New Orleans, and a few smaller towns, that 
it has created havoe and disruption ; for, over a vast territory 
where no death or attack from it has occurred, business of all 
kinds has felt its blow. The destruction of railroad traffic went 
far towards demoralizing all business that patronizes railroads ; 
and the losses from this account must be added to those which 
affect railroad earnings. In September, when large schools 
were ready to open in Southern towns far away from any 
proximity to the disease, it was found that only a handful of 
scholars, where perhaps a hundred were expected, could be mus- 
tered. Parents, by an obvious telepathic suggestion, would not 
risk the possible arrival of a pupil who might bring the dreaded 
disease to the school, and thus put their own children in quaran- 
tine and in danger. 

One school, it was said—and perhaps there were others— 
which did receive a fair quota of pupils was put under the yel- 
low flag, to the destruction of its usefulness and profit ; making 
also a multitude of families nervous and anxious in towns far 
away. An unfortunate feature following the ontbreak of the 
disease was the number of conflicting ‘‘ shot-gun quarantines” 
which sprung up in so many places in the Gulf States. This 
was, of course, a natural result.in the absence of any national 
law for handling from one headquarters any virulent and im- 
ported disease ; and the clumsy methods and deplorable effects 
should convince Congress, when it assembles, of the necessity of 
establishing national control over conditions which send their 
widespread disasters across so many State lines. There ought 
now to be no further argument or prejudice on this matter. 
The need of such control should be patent to every one who pos- 
sesses ordinary common sense. 

The South especially deserves this protection, and might well 
take the initiative in asking it. It is sad to say, and more sad 
to know, that while our Western States which raise wheat 
have been enjoying prosperity to the extent of many increased 
millions of dollars, and the Eastern and Middle States have had 
their share of newly-conferred business benefits, the Gulf States 
alone have suffered, from what ought to have been a prevent- 
able epidemic, an estimated money loss alone of sixty million 
dollars. But figures and numeral expressions cannot report for 
us the greater loss in multiplied illness and th. death of hun- 
dreds of people. 
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=ONE of the younger arbiters of good taste in architecture 

is Mr. Barr Ferree, who of recent years has become a prolific con- 

tributor to magazines and professional periodicals of articles on 

architecture. Mr. Ferree is not a native New-Yorker, but an 

ardent foster-son. His early years were spent in Philadelphia, 

and the University of Pennsylvania is his alma mater. He isa 

man of striking appearance, which is due in part to his height, 

and he is perhaps thirty-seven. 





= Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich once received a letter from his 
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friend, Professor E. 8. Morse, and, finding the handwriting ab- 
solutely illegible, he sent the following reply: ‘*‘My dear Mr. 
Morse : 
other day. 
been able to deciphe r it. 


It was very pleasant to receive a letter from you the 
Perhaps Ll should have found it pleasanter if I had 
I don’t think I mastered anything be- 
yond the date, which I knew, and the signature, which I guessed 
at. There is a singular and perpetual charm in a letter of 
rows old ; it never loses its novelty. One can 
say to one’s self every morning: ‘ Here’s a letter of Morse’s. I 
I think I'll take another shy at it to-day, 


yours ; it never g 
haven’t read it yet ; 
and maybe I shall be able, in the course of a few years, to make 
out what he means by those t’s that look like w’s and those i’s 
that haven’t any eyebrows.’ Other letters are read and thrown 
away and forgotten, but yours are kept forever—unread. One 
of them will last a reasonable man a lifetime. Admiringly 
yours, Thomas Bailey Aldrich.” 

Among the tenors at the opera this season Mr. Damrosch 
will introduce a young American, who, singularly enough, has 
received all his musical 
instruction at home. Mr. 
Ellison Van Hoose will 
begin his operatic career, 
probably, as Erik, in 
Wagner’s “Flying 
Dutchman,” and his 
friends are high in their 
hopes for his complete 
success. His voice is de- 
scribed as ‘‘ lyric dramat- 
ic,” and was wellknown 
and highly appreciated 
in his native Atlanta long 
before he thought of 
training it for profession- 
al use. His instructor, 
Mr. Perry Averill, is 
quite confident that Mr. 
Van Hoose will do him 
great honor now that his 
opportunity has come. 





ELLISON VAN HOOSE. 


Since his arrival in New York three years ago, the young Geor- 
gian has sung as tenor soloist in All Souls’ Church and in 
Temple Emanu-El. The other tenors in the Damrosch com- 
pany are Ernest Kraus, Salignac, and Ibos, while the chief 
soprani are Melba, Nordica, and Barna. 
=Edith M. Thomas is a poet of nature, and by nature. 
Her first wood-notes wild were piped forth at Geneva, Ohio, 
and the newspapers of that 
section began to publish lyr- 
ics of a quality high above 
the commonplace. The late 
Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson, 
who twelve or fifteen years 
ago was the Century Maga- 
zine’s star contributor, discov- 
ered these poetical gems lying 
about loose on the Ohio flats, 
and called Editor Gilder’s at- 
tention to them. Of course 
editors never take the risk of 
y making such discoveries them- 
selves—they have their atten- 
tion called to them. Being 
thus properly accredited, Miss 
Thomas saw the literary high- 
way open before her with 





EDITH M. THOMAS. 
Copyright, 1897, by Hollinger 
& Rockey. 


magic suddenness. The Century published a dozen of her son- 
nets and lyrics in one batch. The Critic indorsed the Century’s 
approval of the new poet, and the Atlantic Monthly took her up. 
Strange to relate, the young lady’s work, both poetry and prose, 
A con- 
temporary minor poet, touched perhaps with envy, wrote : 


actually justified by its merits the honor it received. 


The brother and the sister Gilder 

Praised Miss Thomas till they killed her™ 
but that is better rhyme than reason, for she has gained confi- 
dence from public recognition, and is too genuine to be spoiled 
even by overpraise. From her embowered seclusion on Staten 
island, Miss Thomas sends forth songs which, if less frequent 
than of yore, have all of her peculiar word-witchery and classic 
charm. 

Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth is the Jeanne d’Are of the 

Volunteer Army in America. Her qualifications for leadership 


are many and varied, In the first place she has the advantage 





MRS. MAUD BALLINGTON BOOTH, 
Photograph by Rockwood 


of her personal beauty, which is of the brilliant brunette order. 
Then she has a vital, magnetic enthusiasm, and all the natural 
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gifts of an orator, including a resonant and sympathetic voice. 
Major Pond, the great American lyceum manager and celebrity- 
tamer, said, recently: ‘‘ The most popular platform attraction 
to-day is a woman, and that woman is Mrs. Ballington Booth.” 
As the wife of Ballington Booth, the son of the veteran English 
‘General,” who was the original organizer of the Salvation 
Army, she stands with her husband in the position of a dissent- 
ing officer in front of the enemy. The enemy is tiie forces of 
Sin in New York and elsewhere, against which are opposed the 
Volunteer Army, headed by the Ballington Booths, and the 
English contingent, called the Salvation Army, under the tur- 
baned General Frederic de Latour Booth-Tucker. At the pres- 
ent moment it is an odd three-cornered fight, with slight odds in 
favor of Sin. 

A young woman of prepossessing appearance, correct enun- 
ciation, and wide intelligence is Miss Mabel Gordon Dunlap, 
who will give a course of illustrated lectures at the Hotel 
Astoria in the near future. Asa student at University College 





MISS MABEL GORDON DUNLAP. 
Photograph by Hollinger & Rockey. 


in London, where the infinite resources of the British Museum 
were at hand to amplify the work of this earnest student, Miss 
Dunlap became a much-admired protégée of Professor Ernest 
Gardner and Mr. Percy Gardner, the recognized English author- 
ities on Greek archeology. She was also the guest of such men 
as Burne-Jones and Holman Hunt, the apostles of pre-Raphael- 
itism. Miss Dunlap is equipped with six hundred views illustrat- 
ing her various lectures on the history and philosophy of pot- 
tery, sculpture, painting, and glass, and these slides are of great 
value, collected as they have been with the utmost care, end 
with special regard for entertainment and instruction. Miss 
Dunlap’s motif is the training of the faculties to a keen appreci- 
ation of the truly beautiful. She maintains that art should be 
first significant, and then beautiful. She disdains the aphorism, 
‘‘ Art for art’s sake,” but vigorously upholds art for truth’s 
sake, recognizing the influence of culture on the minds and lives 
of all who will but yield the little time required for receiving 
the lessons necessary to the proper appreciation of art in its 
In such work as this the labor must be done 
Miss Dunlap is enthusiastic, and 
Perplexing 


various forms. 
con amore, or it loses force. 
transmits her enthusiasm to those who hear her. 
questions find ready answers, for her researches have been most 
thorough and her education complete ; in fact, they have been 
her life work. While on the Western coast Miss Dunlap lect- 
ured to delighted audiences, where her well-modulated voice, 
classic costume, brightness of manner, and finished discourse 
won not only the attention and the minds of her hearers, but 
their hearts as well. 

Mr. William Henry Frost’s success in interpreting the Wag- 
ner Nibelung stories for children led him, as a secondary step, 
into the Arthurian romances, of which he has just written an- 
other volume—‘ The Knights of the Round Table.” It comes 
out just in time to satisfy the demand for the ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur,” 
which has followed James Lane Allen’s rather excessive lauda- 
tion, in ‘*‘ The Choir Invisible,” of that fine old tale of British 
chivalry, and doubtless many persons, staggered by the length 
and antique flavor of the original, will seek Mr. Frost’s com- 
pilation by preference. Mr. Frost is well known in bachelor 
society in New York. He is of rather small physique, wears 
glasses and a forked beard, and is a year or two removed from 
forty. Few men have a better fund of good stories, and fow 
can equal him in the art of enlivening a dinner-table. 
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Colonel Peter C. Hains, the military member of the Nica- 
rague Canal Commission, whose appointment completes the 
personnel of that body, 
was born in Philadelphia 
in 1840, and was graduat- 
ed from the Military 
Academy in 186] He 
was promoted first lieu- 
tenant Second Artillery 
in June of that year, and 
served in the Army of 
the Potomac until March, 
1863, having been en- 
gaged in the first battle 
of Bull Run, siege of 
Yorktown, battles of 
Williamsburg, Hanover 
Court House, and Mal- 
vern Hill. At Malvern 
Hill his battery com- 
mander, Captain Benson, was mortally wounded, and the com- 
mand devolved upon Lieutenant Hains. This he continued to 
exercise until the latter part of September, 1862, when he was 
assigned as topographical engineer at the headquarters of the 
Army of the Potomae. Subsequently he was chief topograph- 
ical engineer of the centre grand division, Army of the Poto- 
mac ; chief engineer of the Thirteenth Corps, Army of the Ten- 
nessee ; and chief engineer of the Department of the Gulf. In 
1865 he was appointed colonel of the Tenth New Jersey Volun- 
teers. Since the war Colonel Hains has been engaged on various 
engineering works, civil and military. He was appointed col- 
onel of the Corps of Engineers, August 13th, 1895, and member 
of the Nicaragua Canal Commission, October 29th, 1897. 





COLONEL PETER C. HAINS. 


=In no State of the Union is the judiciary more respected 
than in Massachusetts. The decisions of its supreme-court have 
long been regarded 
by jurists through- 
out the country as 
models of legal wis- 
dom and fairness. 
The judges of the 
Massachusetts courts 
are the pick of the 
legal profession 
within her borders. 7% 
Its highest court, 
the supreme court, 
contains some of the 
ablest legal talent 
the Bay State has 
produced. Perhaps 
the most _ distin- 
guished member of 
the Massachusetts 
supreme court is the 
chief justice, Wal- 
bridge Abner Field. 
He is a model judge; 
cool, scrupulously 
fair and courteous 
to those who have business before him, he is greatly respected 
by the lawyers, his associates on the Bench, and the public in 
general. Justice Field is sixty-four, but he doesn’t look it. 
One would say at first glance that he had cheated old Father 
Time out of fully ten years. Of a fine physique, erect carriage, 
he is a notable figure on the streets of Boston. A native of 
Vermont, a graduate of Dartmouth, class of 1855, and also of 
the Harvard Law School, he first entered public life as assist- 
ant Attorney-General of the United States, under Grant, but he 
resigned in 1870 to enter private practice. He was appointed to 
the supreme court in 1881 by Governor Long, now the Secretary 
of the Navy. 

= Few women in New England are better known than Miss 
Helen M. Winslow, whose home is in Boston. An exceptionally 
clever writer of both prose and verse, she has held many edito- 
rial positions in Boston, and is at the present time one of the 
editors of the Beacon, and editor and proprietor of the new 
magazine for women, the Clubwoman. She is also a member 
of the editorial staff of the Transcript, and conducts depart- 
Miss Winslow was Massa- 





JUSTICE WALBRIDGE ABNER FIELD. 


ments in several other periodicals. 
chusetts’s representative at the Atlanta exposition, and was for 
several years president of the New England Woman's Press 
Club, which is the most prominent woman’s organization in 
New England. Its receptions to authors and other distinguished 





MISS HELEN M. WINSLOW. 


men and women, at the Parker House, are the most brilliant 
literary gatherings in Boston. Miss Winslow is president of the 
Daughters of Vermont, and is most active in club life. Tall 
and of magnificent physique, with a decidedly intellectual face, 
Miss Winslow is one of the most distinguished-looking women in 
Boston. Her life is one of untiring activity, and her influence 
counts for much in the growing good of the world. 
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THE HUNT ON LONG 


GIVEN a pleasant day in the fall, with bracing air, a good 
horse, a fine pack of hounds, picturesque country, good com- 
pany, a wily fox or a well-laid drag, and what sport could be 
more interesting than an hour’s mad rush across country, over 
fences and ditches, to the kill at the end of the run? Thena 
quiet return home, dress for dinner or the hunt-ball, or a quiet 
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the latter, and while they cannot have as much enjoyment as 
those who take the wild rush at full speed after the hounds, a 
great deal of pleasure may be had by those who for some reason 
or other cannot chase over the fields and hills. Every Satur- 
day, and once earlier in the week, generally on Wednesday, 
there is 2 meet of the hunters of the club, and on the list will 





MR. THOMAS HITCHCOCK, JR., WITH THE PACK OF THE MEADOWRROOK HUNT. 


evening discussing the adventures of the day, with the run told 
all over again from different points of view. Then a good 
night’s sleep—which is always good after a day out of doors— 
and another forty-eight hours is added to the huntsman’s life ; 
for each day in the epen means two gained in life. 

Down on Long Island there has_ ever been, in late years, a 
small hunting set, but this year it is larger than ever. Much 
new blood has come in to increase the interest in the sport, and 
the runs are frequent and enjoyable. The leading hunts of the 
island are the Rockaway and the Meadowbrook, but the latter 
seems to be doing about all the work this year. In fact, the 
Rockaways have devoted most of their attention to polo, while 
the Meadowbrooks have done both. Mr. Ralph N. Ellis is the 
M. F. H. of the Meadowbrooks, and has got together a fine 
pack of hounds, consisting of about fifty of English strain and 
twenty-five of American breeding, and they are well and ca- 
pably handled by the whippers-in, William Davy and Joseph 
Murray. 

Of course the hunt on Long Island is not after the fox, and 
there are no pads or brushes to reward the first in at the death, 
but there is plenty of excitement and many a wild chase across 
country on the trail of the anise-seed bag, which is sometimes 
laid with diabolical ingenuity, and apparently with an intent 
to bring about as many croppers as possible. Once in a while 
ashort run is plann d which is over a country full of pitfalls 
for the unwary, and the next time it is a most peaceful affair, 
well calculated to bring the merest tyro in at the death in good 
season, as if to make him think that he is a good cross-country 
rider. Then. when the novice has come to think he is progress- 
ing rapidly, the scent leads him over fences and ditches so hard 
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fox breaks, and then the beautiful tonguing of the pack as they 
give chase in full cry after their hereditary enemy. 

The hounds will follow the scent of the anise just as well, and 
about the only thing missing is the possible glimpse now and 
then of the hunted beast and the final kill. The route is just as 
rough, in fact it might be more so when the man who lays it 
is in a particularly bad humor and exercises even more ingenu 
ity than the wily fox. Sometimes it occurs that the fences and 
ditches are so difficult that the rider tries to shirk them, and the 
horse asserts himself, takes matters into his own head and be 
gins a furious rush, to the discomfiture of the rider, who is, 
however, congratulated for his work, and it is suggested to him 
that he must be riding with a ‘‘ spare neck in his pocket.” He 
swells with pride and says nothing. The horse cannot talk, so 
he is safe with his reputation 

There is a long list of good riders among the Meadowbrook 
people, not the least of them being Mrs. Adolf Ladenburg and 
Mrs. J. L. Kernochan. The former is now abroad, and her 
daring riding, for she is always in the front ranks, and many 
times among the lot in at the death, has not been a feature of 
this year’s runs. Mrs. Kernochan, however, has been a con 
stant attendant, mounted on her good hunter ‘“ Retribution,” 
and has been generally found in the front ranks at theend. She 
is a fearless rider, and it taxes the powers and endurance of most 
of the men to keep up with her in her brilliant dashes over the 
fences and ditches after the hounds. 

The throw-off is always at Hempstead, and always from a 
different spot. Nowit is at the quaint old church in the village; 
again it is at Hempstead Farms ; agair at Wheatley Pond, and 
again at Manhasset Hill—all well-known places to the enthusi 
astic hunter. Sometimes the course is across country, with 
wire fences intervening, and the hounds run a tortuous course 
up hill and down dale, with now and then a dash across flat 
country, making up nine or ten miles in all, with a hundred 
fences, blind jumps, and ditches to be taken in the journey. The 
pace is by no means slow, for in one nine-mile run, from the 
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MR. RALPH H. ELLIS, M. F. H. OF THE MEADOWBROOK HUNT, TAKING THE PACK TO A MEET. 





MRS. JAMES L, KERNOCHAN, ONE OF THE MOST FAMOUS OF AMERICAN HUNTING-WOMEN. 


to take that he changes his mind and comes to the conclusion 
that he knows little or nothing about the sport. 

The Meadowbrook Club is full of enthusiasts, and it takes a 
pretty bad day to keep most of them at home when a meet has 
been arranged. On the fair days, when there is a likelihood of 
a good following in carriages, the drag is laid for the benefit of 





be found many daring women. 
While the chase after the anise-seed 
bag is not so full of interest as that 
after the real fox, those who lay the 
scent are very careful that no cne 


shall know the route, 
and the excitement is 
almost as great as if 
there were a beating of 
cover, the find, the cry 
of the hounds as the 

Photographs by Bidwell. 


church to the village of Smithville, with a check at Uniondale, 
the distance was made in forty minutes, and the riders had to 
take seventy-five obstacles on the way. There was a large 
number in the hunt, and to their credit it must be said that not 
a single spill occurred. 





MRS, ADOLPH LADENBURG, WAITING FOR THE THROW-OFF OF THE MEADOWBROOK HOUNDS, 
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THE FINE ARTS IN BOSTON. 


HE negroes on the 
Mississippi s t ea m- 
boats used to sing a 
song, the refrain of 
which was: 
“Sal is a good gal and 
a bad gal, too.” 

And so, in regard to 
art, and some other 
things besides, is 
Boston — good at 
once, and bad. With 
the finest public li- 
brary in the country, 
filled with priceless 
treasures and orna- 
mented by some of 
the best artists of the 
day, the trustees of 
the library recently, 
with a prurient dijs- 
regard for beauty, 
thrust from their 
court-yard the beau- 
tiful work of Mac- 
monnies to replace it 
with the crude and 
commonplace p ro 
duction of a man 
better known as a 
modeler at the Eden 
Musée than in any 
of the academies of 
art. Just after 
achieving this singular distinction and proving that the best 
Bostonians could, in art at least, have thoroughly bad taste, the 
Boston Art Commission decided to take down a bad public 
monument and replace it with a good one. In this Boston’s 
example should be followed by every city in the country—New 
York and Washington particularly. The bad monument al- 
luded to is that to Colonel Cass, in the Public Garden. 

The question of an appropriate design for the Cass monu- 
ment has been a subject for debate since the death of the hero 
The art commission, in whose 


CANDLESTICE. 


nearly twenty-five years ago. 
hands the matter has been resting for two or three years, has 
now unanimously accepted the sketch presented by Sculptor 
Richard E. Brooks. The commission was given to Mr. Brooks 
about a year ago. His sketch represents a statue of Colonel 
Cass in full-dress uniform, standing with his arms folded in a 
military attitude. ‘When complete the statue will measure eight 
feet in height «nd will stard on a low, simple pedestal of either 
Tennessee marble or 
Westerly granite. It 
is to be erected on 
the Boylston Street 
of the Boston 
Public Garden. 


side 


As has been said, 
the selection of the 
right man to execute 
this statue to Colonel 
Cass has been a long 
and trying one. In 
1889 an order was 
given to a granite 
dealer to erect a 
statue to Colonel 
the original 

idea being that this 
statue should mark 
the grave of the hero 
in the cemetery in Boston. The granite dealer gave the work 
out to one of his employés, and before the statue was com- 
pleted some of Cass’s enthu-iastic admirers made a motion to 
This they finally succeed 


Cass, 


MR. RICHARD E. BROOKS, 


have it erected in the Public Garden. 
ed in having done, and there the statue stood, reviled and 
laughed at, until the election of Mayor Quincy, who proposed 
that the statue be changed for one more worthy of the subject, 
and at the same time not offensive to good taste. After much 
liscussion, in which the New Yerk and Boston papers took an 
active part, the statue was condemned and an order for the 
second one given to Richard E. Brooks, a young sculptor who 
had won the hearts of the Bostonians by his busts of Governor 
Russell and Oliver 
Wendell 
Into 
much dignity of 


Holmes. 
these he got 
character and 
strength of model- 
ing. The bust of 
Russell is in the 
Boston {State House, 
and that of Holmes 
is in the Boston Pub- 
lic Library 

Colonel Thomas 
Cass was command- 
er of the Ninth 
Massachusetts Regi- 
ment, which was 
known as “The 
Fighting Ninth.” 
His record, though 
very short, was most 
noble. He fell in 


one of the first bat- DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


BY LILLIAN BAYNES. 


tles—his jaw being shot off. He was an Irishman. and his regi- 
ment was composed of his countrymen. 

Mr. Brooks is best known for his ideal work. 
‘*Chant dela vague,” was one of the features of the Salon of 


1895. On it he received honorable mention, and the critic on 
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PORTRAIT BUST, 


La Plum, after referring to it as one of the best bits of sculpt- 
ure ever turned out by an American, said: ‘‘ He merited much 
more than honorable mention. Ah, judges of my heart, where 
were your eyes?’ The French critics do things handsomely 
when they try. 


FROM THE SKETCH FOR THE MONUMENT TO COLONEL THOMAS 
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‘* Goon land !” said Mrs. Collins, seating herself on the bench 
in front of the poor-house\door. ‘‘ Good land !” 

She had just retired, worsted, from a contest with old Betsey 
Tucker, and her faculties needed collecting, her wounded pride 
soothing. 

If anything could calm her ruffled old feelings the sights and 
sounds of that June day should have done so. The air was sweet 
and balmy, the afternoon sun golden, and the lengthening shad- 
ows soft on the greensward. 

It was one of those happy days when there did not seem any- 
thing to do and no particular reason why it should be done ; 
when «one felt as irresponsible as the lazy little clouds that 
floated overhead, and as careless of purpose as the yellow but- 
terfly which flickered above the field-flowers. 

The uncertainty of spring was past, the heat and burden of 
the summer not yet come. It was that short between-times 
when Nature, for a few precious weeks, abandons her responsi- 
bilities and takes a blessed vacation, inviting all her children to 
join in the revelry. 

The bees boomed and buzzed among the flowers which made 
gay the door-yard ; the birds twittered busily overhead ; but 
Mrs. Collins’s ears and eyes resisted all temptations to be di- 
verted. 

Betsey Tucker had been very provoking. 

‘* She allers used salt-risin’s, and as for her pie-crust, ’twas 
heavy as her tread. She givin’ me advice! Good land !” 

Old Mr. Buck, doubled with rheumatism and tremulous with 
years, limped up the path and seated himself on the bench by 
Mrs. Collins. 

‘“*Why,” he said, blinking at her through his steel-bowed 
glasses, ‘‘ you look kind o’ het up, M’s Collins. You mustn’t 
hurry so, with your age and flesh.” 

“*Tain’t hurry, Mr. Buck ; and I ain’t so old but I can hold 
my own yet, thank you. It’s imperdence that has riz my blood. 
I’ve half a mind to pack up my things and leave the house—and 
she a Tucker—with Tucker breedin’ and Tucker manners! I 
jest wish Mr. Collins could ’a’ heard her this afternoon. He’d 
say, ‘ Hannah, you git right out o’ here !’” 

‘* Where might you think o’ goin’ ?’ asked Mr. Buck, rubbing 
a meditative hand over his knee. 

Mrs. Collins waived the question ; it was an embarrassing 
one. There was no hope of Mr. Collins offering her a shelter ; 
the Greenhill graveyard had held him for thirty years. Indeed, 
there was no one in the town, nor in the wide world, for that 
matter, to whom Mrs. Collins could flee if she turned her back 
on the precincts of the town farm, 

The poor-house might not be an aristocratic place in which 
to pass one’s old age, but it was clean and comfortable, and 
Mrs. Collins knew it. 

‘*T guess there’s plenty who would take me in,” she said, 
evasively. ‘‘ But I don’t care to be beholden to nobody. Ill 
put up with a deal first. If I had what’s mine by good rights 
I'd leave here fast enough. ’Tain’t just the place I care to 
be in.” 

‘*T guess that’s the case with most of us,” responded the old 
man, with a cracked laugh. ‘‘ We ain’t any of us here by 
choice, M’s Collins ; but there’s worse places than this.” 

**T ain’t complainin’ of the place. M’s Chase is a mighty 
good woman, and there ain’t a speck o’ dirt to be found, not if 
you should go down on your knees and hunt for it.” 

Mr. Buck sighed. It would take more than the satisfaction 
of finding a speck of dirt to get him down on his poor, stiff 
knees. 

** No,” continued the old woman, ‘I ain’t sayin’ anything 
against the house, but there’s them in it who oughter be taught 
their place.” 

At this moment the gate opened and a little girl came slowly 
up the ash path, holding her school-books under her arm. She 
was delicate and pretty, about eight years old, with quiet, sober 
face, and gentle movements. Her dress was clean and whole, 
but plain in the extreme ; it hung limp and forlorn about her 
slender limbs, and afforded ample space for growth. 

‘* Now there’s a little creetur who oughtn’t to be here,” said 
Mr. Buck, as the child vanished through the door. ‘‘ She wants 
a mother to make her laugh and spank her and put some fol-de- 
rols on to her.” 

** Well, I don’t know,” returned Mrs. Collins. ‘‘ M’s Chase 
does well by her. Letty’s got her life before her, and she won’t 
spend it all here. It’s old folks like you and me, Mr. Buck, who 
are in here for the rest of our days, and who have known some- 
thin’ better, who feel it the most.” 

The two inmates sat on, in the warm afternoon air. Old 
Mr. Buck dozed peacefully off, but Mrs, Collins did not yield 
to the drowsy influence. 

As the sun went over into the west and its light grew more 
and more golden, softening everything by its gracious touch, 
the old woman’s thoughts became reminiscent instead of vin- 
dictive, and Betsey’s aggravating remarks no longer rankled 
within her. 

Even the scenes about her faded from her conscious gaze, 





By MARY E. MITCHELL. 


She was not sitting at the poor-house door ; the little porch was 
her own. The yard dwindled into a tiny patch of bright-hued 
flowers, shut from the dusty thoroughfare by a small, white 
gate. 

Her eyes, so faded and dim now, were bright and alert as 
they gazed into the street, watching for some one. 

*Tt’s most time for William,” she murmured, half aloud ; 
but the very act of speaking drove the pleasant memories from 
her mind, and the reality was forced upon her. 

The big bell rang out its summons to supper, swung by Mrs. 
Chase’s capable hand, and the two old folks on the bench, roused 
to the present, rose to respond to its call. 

‘* If there was only a place in the world I could call my own!” 
thought Mrs. Collins. “If it warn’t nothing but a shanty I 
wouldn’t complain. This may be comfortable, but it ain’t 
home—it ain’t home !” And she went in to her evening meal. 

The next forenoon the inmates of the Greenhill poor-house 
were thrown into a great state of curiosity and excitement. Mrs. 
Collins had a caller—a gentleman—with whom she was closeted 
in Mrs, Chase’s own sitting-room for hours |! Up and down the 
narrow hall the old folks hobbled, peering and listening. Dim 
eyes and dull ears were strained to catch any bit of satisfaction, 
and tongues wagged accordingly, but nothing could be made 
of the situation. 

One or two glimpses were caught of the object of all this 
interest, hurrying to and fro from parlor to bedroom, looking 
most flurried and important. 

‘* We'll never git a word outer her till she’s a mind to let on,” 
sighed Betsey. ‘* She’s dretful close-mouthed. I won’t ask her 
—not if I die !” . 

At dinner Mrs. Collins’s place was vacant. 

The large, clean kitchen, with its shining, yellow-painted 
floor and sunny windows, offered a cheerful eating-room for 
the inmates. 

Mrs. Chase sat at the head of the table, active and impress- 
ive ; she did not eat with the paupers, but she always presided 
over their meals. 

The inmates manifested an air of suppressed curiosity; Mrs. 
Chase that of withheld information. 

At last Betsey could stand the pressure no longer. 

** Ain’t M’s Collins well ?’ piped she. 

** Lord, she’s well enough !” rejoined Mrs. Chase, dealing out 
the beef-stew with a liberal hand. ‘** But she won’t be taking 
her vittles with the likes of us any more.” Then, after a pause 
calculated to make the announcement more startling, she added, 
** She’s had a fortune left her !” 

Betsey choked and nearly strangled. The news quite took 
away her breath ; it exceeded her wildest conjectures. 

“A fortune!” she gasped. 

** Yes,” said Mrs. Chase, important in her knowledge. ‘‘ A 
cousin she ain’t heard on for years has died out West, and she 
bein’ the only livin’ relative, the money falls to her. I don’t 
know jest how much it is, but, by what the lawyer said, [ reck- 
oned it was a heap. She’s goin’ down to the Greenhill hotel this 
afternoon—hired the best room for a week. Oh, I can tell you, 
there’s no more of us for her! This ain’t the kind of a place 
people with fortunes stays in.” 

Little Letty dropped her spoon in her stew, spattering the 
clean-scrubbed table, and calling down upon herself a reproof 
from Mrs, Chase. 

“‘Mrs. Collins going away ?’ she said, timidly. Mrs. Collins 
had been good to her. 

**Goin’ away? Well, why should she stay at the town farm, 
I'd like to know, when she’s rollin’ in money and can drive her 
span ?’ answered Mrs. Chase. 

Mr. Buck gave his cracked little laugh. Somehow the pict- 
ure of stout Mrs. Collins wrestling with a pair of lively horses 
amused him. 

** No,” continued Mrs. Chase, rising and taking an Indian 
pudding from the stove. ‘‘ We won’t see no more of Mrs, Col- 
lins. I expect it’s as much as ever she’ll speak to us !” 

Up in her little room Mrs. Collins was packing her few be- 
longings. 

Her movements were quick and nervous, her cheeks flushed, 
her eyes bright, and her gray curls bobbing excitedly on her 
forehead. Never before had anything so astounding befallen 
her. 

For ten years those whitewashed walls had limited her world; 
for ten years she had longed for something more than their 
bareness could afford. Now she was to leave them forever. 

Her unexpected inheritance was not of the proportions de- 
scribed by Mrs. Chase, but it was ample enough to secure her a 
comfortable home and attendance. 

Her eyes wandered out of the narrow pane to the hill-slope, 
which was drifted with daisies and golden with buttercups. 

‘* This window has the sightliest view in the house,” she said 
to herself, and she sighed a little. ‘‘ Il wonder who'll have it 
now ?” 

A little old trunk stood open on the floor, A shabby trunk of 
rusty black, studded with dull, brass-headed nails, its once 


bright paper lining faded and torn. Even its small capacity 
was not filled. The things she could call her own were so piti- 
fully few ! 

Mrs. Collins eyed its scanty contents. 

““TPll buy the best black cashmere there is in the market ! 
Betsey Tucker might as well have that brown shawl. I sha’n’t 
never use it again. She and me won't quarrel any more, I 
guess. She won’t feel like contradictin’ me now, even if she 
gits a chance !” 

About four o’clock that afternoon a hack drove up to the 
door of the poor-house. It had come to take Mrs. Collins and 
her belongings to the hotel. 

The inmates were out in full force to see their former com- 
panion depart. 

There were various feelings represented in that little gather- 
ing—envy, jealousy, a good deal of curiosity, considerable im- 
portance that one of their number should be so favored, a large 
share of genuiné good-feeling for the fortunate one, and real 
regret at the parting. 

Mrs. Collins shook hauds all around. There was an unwonted 
embarrassment on both sides ; but when she got to Letty she 
put her arms around the child and kissed her. 

‘*T shall come to see you all sometimes,” she said, with just a 
strain of patronage in her tone. ‘‘ Good-bye. I won’t forget 
you.” 

She stepped into the carriage—the door was shut on her old 
life, Mr. Buck stiffly waved his old straw hat, the driver cluck- 
ed to his hcrses, and Mrs. Collins drove away, an inmate of 
the poor-house no longer. 

She turned to look back before a bend of the road hid the 
farm from view. 

The bare, brick building stood in a flood of sunshine, the 
flowers flamed in the door-yard, the great trees softly waved 
their fresh young leaves, and the group which for so long had 
been her world stood about the door. 

A queer little feeling which Mrs. Collins could not quite un- 
derstand came over her, followed by the quick sense of her new 
independence. 

‘“* Well,” said she, settling herself down to the unaccustomed 
comfort of the easy carriage, ‘‘ that’s the last of the poor-house 
for me! They can’t expect me to company much with them. 
I’m goin’ to have a house of my own.” 

The summer passed on, leaving in Greenhill memories of 
parching days, wilting foliage, and dusty roads. Poor-house 
Hill caught every little wind, and the air was fresher and 
cooler than in the village below. But no breeze wafted tidings 
of Mrs. Collins and her new prosperity. She never came near 
her old abode. 

Then autumn had its turn, and the drooping foliage blazed in 
a fire of red and gold—a fire which burned out all too quickly, 
leaving bare branches and brown fields, and heaps of shriveled 
leaves as its ashes. 

One bleak November day, when the wind was raw from the 
east and the earth lay waiting for its white covering, Mrs. Col- 
lins again drove out in the Greenhill hack, this time towurds 
the poor-house. 

Her portly figure was well clothed, and instead of her old 
worn and rusty cloak she was wrapped in a warm, fur-trimmed 
garment. Her face shone with an eager expression 

The inside of the carriage was heaped with bundles, and two 
good-sized trunks behind threatened to break the strap which 
held them to the rack. 

The driver urged his horses over the rough, frozen road, but 
even his persuasions in the shape of cluck and whip did not 
quicken their speed enough to satisfy the impatience of Mrs. 
Collins. 

‘I’m so glad I can have my old room!” she said to herself, 
but aloud. ‘‘ There never was a prettier outlook than out of 
that winder down over the hill. Well, well—what a time I had 
with them trustees gettin’ ’em to take me asa boarder! Who'd 
’a’ thought there could ’a’ bin any henderance after all the years 
I’ve lived there as a pauper? Trustees are queer critters, but I 
got the best of ’em. Land, how slow these horses go! Betsey’ll 
be tickled to death with that dress ; it’s as good a piece as ever 
was made. I hope Mr. Buck’s tobaccy’s the kind he likes ; it’s 
resky for women to try to suit a man—’specially in plug.” 

Here Mrs, Collins laid her hand on various parcels with an 
air of pleased expectancy. 

** As for Letty,” she continued, ‘‘she shall have a chance— 
the chance I’m too old to take, or even want.” 

The carriage turned the bend and the brick building came 
into view, looking barer than ever in the gray autumn light. 

Mrs, Collins’s eyes brightened. Her breath came quickly, 
and she bent forward, peering eagerly through the dingy glass. 

‘Well, that’s the best sight I’ve seen for many a day,” she 
said, smiling. ‘‘I wonder if they’re expectin’ me. 1 declare, it 
will seem like good old times to hear Betsey hold forth. We'll 
have the best Thanksgivin’ dinner as was ever ate. Them 
trustees said they were afeerd it would demoralize the others to 
have me there as a boarder. Make’em discontented seein’ me 
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have privileges they couldn’t have. I don’t want no privileges. 
They’ve made me pay high enough to have ’em, goodness 
knows ! but I'll never be happy anywheres else, and the every- 
day livin’s good enough ror me. Them poor critters shall have 
some good times if I can make ’em. 

“Tf there ain’t Letty—bless her little heart! And old Mr. 
Buck standin’ at the door ; he'll git cold in his rheumatics, sure. 
But it does warm one’s heart to have such a welcome !” 

The carriage rolled slowly up the drive and stopped at the 
porch. 

The inmates crowded around the door, and Mrs. Chase came 
forward to welcome her new boarder. 

Mrs. Collins descended, holding both hands out in an all em- 
bracing greeting. The tears were rolling down her cheeks. 

‘* Well, well, Betsey !” she cried, fairly hugging her; ‘ I’m 
glad enough to see you. Yes, yes; I’ve come back for good. 


Go the world over and you won’t find any place like home ! 


In the Kentucky /llountains. 


HE was asturdy, broad-shouldered young fellow, with pink 
cheeks and large, bright, blue eyes, a pleasant but not a classic 
face—his nose was rather too small and his square jaws sug- 
gested a bull-dog tenacity of purpose. He had a winning smile, 
a general air of recklessness, and was bubbling over with good 
feeling and white corn whisky. He was of the stuff great 
heroes are made—or great desperadoes, for it was evident he 
could fill either position with equal ability. 

His costume indicated tnat he had a day off ; he was dressed 
in holiday attire, and a new derby hat rested on the back of his 
head ; it had a dent in it, apparently accidental, but in reality 
it was carefully put there. The rigid roundness of the derby 
does not agree with the studied carelessness of the Southern 
idea of dress, and I have more than once seen Southerners dent 
their new stiff hats in an effort to give them the graceful look 
of the favorite soft black felt. 

A new suit of ‘‘ han’-me-down ” clothes, patent-leather shoes 
with high heels, and a cheap watch-chain with a brand-new 
locket, completed his attire. No, there was yet another article 
of dress which belonged to his costume as much as a cane be- 
longs to a Knickerbocker Club man’s dress ; this was a braided 
black-leather object, a black jack or slung-shot, loaded at both 
ends with lead, and as capable of crushing a man’s skull as isa 
lead pipe or sand-bag. 

I was riding in the ‘‘smoker,” which was fenced off from 
the “ Jim-Crow ” compartment, used for colored people, by a 
partition in the middle of the car. We were traveling through 
Kentucky. My companion, the Reverend Dr. Barton, who was 
going with me to the East Tennessee and Kentucky mountains, 
does not approve of smoking, so I left him in the rear coach 
that I might enjoy a cigar and the company of the natives, 
whose manners, jokes, and dialect are familiar to me and dear 
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from boyhood association. 

Upon the opposite side of the car sat the young man just de- 
scribed ; every now and then he would playfully strike at the 
brakeman, conductor, or newsboy with his slung-shot, which 
they, with commendable agility, would dodge, and, with a dep- 
recatory smile, pass on about their business. I was watching 
him with interest, for instinct told me that he was a genuine 
type of a young man once common in the South. When he saw 
that he was watched he thrust his black jack in his hip-pocket, 
crossed the car, and seated himself on the seat facing me. 
For about a minute he sat there smiling; then, placing both 
hands familiarly on my knees, he looked me straight in the 
eyes and drawled out, in the softest and sweetest of Southern 
accents : 

‘“*Tf yo’ was to draw yo’ gun an’ point hit at my head, what 
would yo’ think if I would laugh in yo’ face ¢” 

‘‘ Think,” I replied, looking into his dare-devil eyes, ‘‘ think 
I should not be at all surprised.” 

‘* Well, I would,” he continued , ‘‘ I would laugh in yo’ face. 
I am that good-natured yo’ can’t make me mad.” 

I hastened to assure him that I had no intention of making 
any such attempt. 

Unmindful of my remarks, he rattled on with childish confi- 
dence in my sympathy. 

‘“‘T’ve had jus’ two drinks too many—jus’ two drinks too 
many-— Say! I’ve got an uncle an’ he’s a sun-of-a-gun, an’ 
my own blood uncle, too.” 

I, of course, expressed great surprise at such a strange state 
of affairs, but, without heeding me, the young fellow con- 
tinued : 

** Leastwise he wus onct ; he’s dead now. Yes, suh ! my own 
blood uncle. Yo’ know me !—if you read the papahs yo’ do 
my name’s Magan. My uncle he knowed he wus a sun-of-a gun, 
an’ he knowed I knowed he wus a sun-of-a-gun. Yo’ must hea’ 
on him-—he us’ter be jailer in yo’ county; yes, suh. Hit was this- 
a-way. Thar was a black nigger what spit in the pan, an’ I as’t 
uncle fo’ de keys. He wus a sun-of-a-gun sure, an’ my own 
blood uncle, too! Say! Do yo’ like niggers? Well, I don’t; I 
jus’ hate em. I’ve got a frien’ who has killed seven niggers 
s-e-v-e-n niggers. Do yo’ believe in cha’ms ?” 

‘*Oh, yes; of course I believe in charms.” 

This answer pleased him, and leaning forward, with his hand 
upon my shoulder, he softly said: ‘‘ When my frien’ kills the 
eighth nigger he’s going to wea’ a medal for a cha’m.” 

As Mark Twain once said to me, ** Education will bring a 
man up to believe in anything.” Think of it: wearing a medal 
to commemorate the murder of eight men, doubtless all harm- 
less fellows, guilty of no greater crime than using a pan for a 
cuspidor, Still it is a matter of education ; our ancestors 
earned titles and medals by like acts. 

No doubt this young man’s great-grandfather cut notches on 
the butt of his long rifle to keep tally of the Indians slain by its 
bullets, and every one knows that medais to commemorate kill- 
ing are still common in the-armies of many nations of the civil 
ized world. 

‘ve had jus’ two drinks too many,” murmured my new ac 
quaintance, and when I asked him why he took those particular 
two he explained it by saying he never knew when he bad 
enouczh, but always knew when he had too much. 

“ Gay !” he excleimed, as a new idea struck him, “ this road 
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gives me ninety-six dolla’s a month—jus’ ninety-six dolla’s mo’ 
’an I ou’ht to have. 

‘Oh, I arn it,” he quickly replied, to an mquiring glance 
from me, and holding up his two hands he displayed with evi- 
dent pride their horny palms. I ventured to express surprise 
that a man armed by nature with such brawny fists should 
deem it necessary to carry a slung-shot. 

‘*Oh, yo’ don’t know me,” he laughed ; then, doubling his 
fist, he held it out for my inspection, saying, ‘‘ this is for the first 
man, an’ this,” drawing the slung-shot, ‘‘is for the t’other.” 

I was interested in the ‘nigger what spit in the pan,” and 
the ‘‘sun-of-a-gun” of an uncle, and suggested to him that, 
though their fate was probably of no importance to him, still 
as I was a stranger I would like to know the penalty of spitting 
in the pan. 

To my great alarm an old negro at this moment entered the 
car and immediately caught the attention of my new acquaint- 
ance. However, he only smiled and shouted, ‘ Hello! ole 
nigger ; how’s it runnin’ ¢’ and then out came the slung-shot. 
The old negro ducked bis head, grinned, and hastened forward 
to the ** Jim-Crow ” section. 

‘*Oh, that nigger’s dead for sure ””—referring to the pan in- 
cident. ‘‘ I know he’s dead ; I stood on his shoulders an’ jumped 
to make sure his neck break. We put forty-seven bullets in 
him ; forty-seven, an’ we’d a put em in my uncleif he hadn’t 
given up the keys.” 

1, for one, do not doubt that such would have been the fate of 
the poor old *‘ sun-of-a-gun” had he not given his nephew the 
keys to the jail. 

My cigar was smoked up, and I was about to join Dr. Barton, 
when young Magan caught my arm and detained me. 

“If you get inter a scrape hea’ let me know. I’ve got 
‘nother uncle what ain’t no sun-of-a-gun ; no, suh, he’s the best 
lawyer in the country, an’ won’t low no one tothrow you down. 
Say, he had a client what wus a convic’, and had fifty-three in- 
dictments against him—fifty-three,” he repeated slowly. ‘* My 
uncle ‘lowed that wus no square deal, so he tole the judge, an’ 
the judge ’lowed so too, an’ as’t my uncle what he wanted him 
todo. ‘ Why, knock off fifty-two—any fifty-two, I don’t care 
which—an’ we’ll try him on the one what’s left.’ That’s what 
my uncle said, an’ he’s the best :awyer in the State ; an’ the 
judge said he didn’t want to throw no man down if he was a 
convic’? and saloon-keeper ; so he knocked off fifty-two indict- 
ments, an’ they tried him on the one left, an’, say, my uncle 
cleared him an’ got four thousand dollars an’—a—good—frien’.” 

Let not the reader suppose that such men as my smoking-car 
friend represent the average Kentuckian ; on the contrary, be 
is a type which is fast disappearing, and the twenty odd years 
which have elapsed since I left Kentucky have seen the race prej- 
udice greatly modified. This is due ina great measure to the di- 
rect influence of such noble institutions as Berea College, where 
all are welcome, mountaineers, blue-grass boys, black and tan, 
of both sexes and every variation of color, and where true 
manhood and womanhood are successfully taught. 

W hat a shame it is that more such institutions do not exist. 
If half the money spent by the government in hunting and 
shooting down the mountaineers like wild animals were spent 
in educating them in a proper manner the ‘‘ cow-bell” hollers, 
‘Hell for Sartain Creek” valleys, the remote ridges and un- 
named caves would soon be freed from the presence of the 
moonshine stills. But the wise (‘) law fills the State prisons 
with men who are all native-born Americans ; whose grand- 
fathers fought in the War of 1812 and the Indian wars ; whose 
great-grandfathers fought in the Revolutionary War; and whose 
only offense is making their own whisky from their own corn, 
which is the direct product of the sweat of their faces. 

The crime is an artificial one, for we must admit that if it is 
ethically right to make whisky at all these people must possess 
the natural right to place half a barrel upon the top of an old 
brass clothes-boiler, connect the barrel, by means of a tin din- 
ner-horn, to a barrel of water with a copper worm in it, and 
distill whisky from the corn from their own fields. 

These mountaineers are tall, thin, manly fellows, hospitable 
and generous, sleeping on the floor while we strangers occupied 
their beds, and feeling hurt and chagrined that we should think 
of offering them pay. 

If they settle their little disputes in the good old Homeric 
way it is because they know no other method. 

They all seem to own well-kept farms, their fences are in 
good repair, and almost everything they use is manufactured 
by themselves. The rest of the United States might be wiped 
out of existence and the inhabitants of the log-cabins of these 
mountains, draped in their home-spun, would attend meetings 
at their little log churches and never miss us. They are self- 
supporting, and Mr. McKinley himself could never frame a 
tariff law that would encourage home industry as do the al 
most impassable roads and wild mountains for these people. 
While they are not dependent, they have still proved on every 
occasion to have a strong affection for Old Glory and what the 
flag represents. They were pillaged, shot, and hung, their 
houses burned and their fields laid waste, because of their love 
of the Union, and now some of these very men are locked up 
with the depraved criminals of civilized centres because they, 
like their ancestors, made their own whisky in place of buying 
the hated red whisky of the city. 

But do not suppose the revenue officers have it all their own 
way. I met one man nearly seven feet high in the mountains 
who, report says, has sent five revenue officers ‘to a place 
where it’s too hot to run a still.” Though arrested many times, 
he has always escaped punishment for want of evidence. A 
puff of smoke up the mountain-side, a dead man in the road, 
does not make a case against any one in particular, though the 
neighbors may shrug their shoulders and say: ‘‘ That makes the 
fifth one.” 

One of the most typical fellows in the East Tennessee mount- 
ains sat outside a little hut, the front of which was all open, 
showing a very suspicious arrangement inside. I said ; ‘* Look 
here, Jack ; it appears to me that any duffer of a revenue offi 
cer could see that thing a mile off, or as soon as he got in the 
‘holler. ” Jack nodded his head. ‘‘ Well,” I continued, ‘* what 
would you do in such a case ?”’ 

Jack looked at the long rifle reposing across his knees, then 
down the ‘holler’; then he slowly arose, emptied his mouth 
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of tobacco, wiped it off with the back of his hand, looked me 
squarely in my eyes, and slowly said : 


‘* We don’t allow they'll git thar.” DAN BEARD. 


The ‘*Interviews’”’ of the 
‘‘New Journalism.’’ 


THE irrepressible conflict between the paragraphers and in- 
terviewers of the ‘*new journalism,” and the celebrity, is con- 
stantly assuming new phases. It used to be a delight to the 
celebrity to have the old-fashioned paragrapher appear. It 
meant, if not honey and incense, and fame and fortune, at least 
courteous treatment, no undue advantage taken of the privi- 
lege accorded him, and some approach to a correct transcription 
of the remarks made on either side. Now, however, the 
‘““smartness ” of the ‘‘new journalism” has changed all that. 
The interview is sought, not for the sake of performing a mutual 
service for the paper and the celebrity, but to make an interest- 
ing and “‘ snappy ” story, in which the more of scandal the bet- 
ter. The weaknesses and foibles of the celebrity, any unfortu- 
nate features which he may happen to possess, and any peculiar- 
ities of his family, are ruthlessly exposed, if thereby a stronger 
flavor can be imparted to the ‘‘story.” Especially is it con- 
sidered ‘‘ smart” by the ‘‘ new journalism ” interviewer, in case 
any impulsive utterance of the celebrity is desired by that gentle 
man to be suppressed, to write out the remark in full in the 
report, placing after it, ‘‘‘ But you needn’t nut that into your 
account, you know,’ said Mr. Blank, sweetly.” 

Thus, although the interviewer preserves a front of studied 
deference in the presence of the celebrity, he goes back to in- 
form the public that though Mr. Blank’s favorité scenes are laid 
among palaces, and though members of the English nobility 
figure largely in the tales upon which his reputation is based, 
he really lives in a Harlem flat, of absurdly diminutive pro- 
portions, strongly infested with the odor of the succulent onion ; 
that he is in appearance the most insignificant of personages, 
with a laughable propensity for loud checks and plaids in his 
attire ; that his wife is a stout, beefy-looking individual, who calls 
in a vociferous manner to Mr. Blank from the back room to the 
front ; that the children are a mangy, cross-eyed lot, and that 
the people who read the thrilling descriptions of high life con- 
tained in Mr. Blank’s works would have great sport if they 
could only visit his abode and see the situation for themselves. 

The innocent celebrity reads these choice characterizations 
with horror. Wrath and anguish struggle for the mastery 
within him. He seeks the adytum of the august editor-in-chief 
and lays his cause before that all-powerful sachem, who politely 
expresses his regret that anything should have been stated 
which was not so, promises to rectify all errors, and at once 
have a reckoning with the presumptuous youth who did the 
mischief. The chief then dismisses the celebrity with assur- 
ances of his distinguished consideration, aud possibly a hypo- 
critical allusion to his last brilliant work. 

The interviewer is then summoned. He protests the essen- 
tial truth of his very funny story. 

‘** My orders are to spice things. The public don’t want gush. 
They want juicy facts, stripped of all nonsense. Scandal and 
clever hits are what I am told to present. Everybody who read 
that thing laughed, and nobody who_began it failed to read it 
through. What more do you want ?” 

‘* Nothing more, my dear boy,” says the chief, soothingly. 
‘You have done well. You understand our requirements ex- 
actly. Please hand this note to the cashier. Your salary is 
doubled.” 

The celebrity watches the columns of the “ great” news- 
paper with wild eyes for many days. He gnashes his teeth, for 
his name never appears. 

The celebrity was what is called, in the vivid diction of the 
day, a ‘‘ rubber-necked ” little fool. He has learned all too late 
that it were better that he should never be born than that he 
should fall into the clutches of the *‘ new journalism.” 


A Thanksgiving-Day Song. 


I’m thankful this Thanksgiving Day 
That I am living, anyway. 
And he’s a mortal most forlorn 
Who isn’t thankful he is born; 
For only think what I had missed 
If I hadn’t happened to exist! 
There are days of rain, 
And days of pain, 
And days of murk and strife ; 
But the luckiest day for a man, I say, 
Is the first day of his life 
I'm thankful this Thanksgiving Day 
That I am living, anyway 


I'm thankful I am living here 
Where I find everything so near ; 
So near is Nature's loaded shelf 
I reach my hand and help myself 
It seems that this world was designed 
To fit and satisfy my mind 
This world T know 
Has much of woe, 
Has much of toil and sin, 
But the luckiest world for the men of this world 
Is the world they're living in 
I'm thankful I am living here 
Where I find everything so near 


I'm thankful I am living now, 
An apple on Time's highest bough ; 
For all the years have met decay 
That fruit, like us, might grow to-day ; 
And so we apples ripen fast, 
Fed by the dead and buried past. 
These times are rife 
With noise and strife, 
And not devoid of sin, 
But the luckiest times for the men of these times 
Are the times they're living in 
I'm thankful I am living now, 
An apple on Time's highest bough 
Sam WALTER Foss, 
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The Play Behind the Scenes. 


THE double-page picture, which is a conspicuous feature of 
this number of LESLIE’s WEEKLY, showing Mr. Nat Good 
win and his company at a day rehearsal on the stage of the 
Knickerbocker Theatre, possesses a general interest of subject, 
in addition to its attraction of personality and its artistic 
merits. As these players are at present before the public ina 
comedy of to-day (‘An American Citizen”), the principal in- 
dividuals of the cast are recognizable at once in their street 
costumes ; and this in itself gratifies a widespread and harm 
less curiosity. The popular comedian himself would be un- 
mistakable, in almost any guise or disguise. Everybody, and 
the ladies especially, likes to know what Miss Maxine Elliott 
and her sister Gertrude wear when they go out shopping, or to 
mid-day luncheon, for example ; and if the former is as beauti- 
ful and the latter as amiable and clever off the stage as on— 
which we hasten to declare they are. Even the boy Mercury 
is there, as small as life, though he does not call mistletoe miz- 
zlingtoe, as in the play. 

But the real and chief attraction of the picture probably lies 
in the fact that it affords a peep into that mysterious wonder- 
land, Behind-the-Scenes. 

The realm is something like the Bohemia of tradition—a 
place that in its imaginary aspect is full of garish charm, and 
**the light that never was on sea or land”; while in its cold 
reality it is sordid and uninviting, and the spirit that pervades 
it one of business wholly divested of sentiment. The contrast 
between the truth and the outward seeming is as great as that 
between the front and the back of a painted scene, or between 
the brilliantly lighted public entrance to the play-house, and the 
dark, noisome back alley which leads to the stage-door. 

At the theatre, however, the play’s the thing. That is the 
culmination and outcome of all its activities, the life of its 
being. Now, the play, as the public sees it on the occasion of 
its first representation, is a complete and newly-finished prod- 
uct. It has undergone an evolution in being staged. The 
author left t a conception ; the stage-manager brought it to 
birth as an entity. 

We will date our brief examination of the history of a play 
from the moment the manager of the theatre, or perhaps the 
actor-manager, accepts the work and decides to ‘‘ put it on”; 
though, indeed, most plays, even at that early stage, have 
already a long and checkered past. 

The stage-manager takes the type-written, oilcloth-covered 
manuscript, in which form the play at this time has its material 
existence, and proceeds to cut, slash, and generally remodel it, 
by means of a robust blue pencil. If the author is a man (or 
woman, we ought to say, nowadays) of experience, he diplomat- 
ically assists at this operation, which means his practical ac- 
quiescence in all of the stage-manager’s somewhat dogmatic 
views. If he does not acquiesce, the stage-manager goes on cut- 
ting and slashing just the same, while the author gnashes his 
teeth in impotent rage. 

Then the play is cast—that is to say, its parts are distributed 
to the members of the stock company of the theatre, or the com- 
pany supporting the ‘‘ star.” If such organization is not already 
in existence the people have to be found and specially engaged, 
under contracts as easily breakable (by the manager) as pie- 
crust. Their pay does not begin until the actual public presen- 
tation of the piece, though their hardest work is done during 
the weeks, perhaps months, of rehearsal. 

Meanwhile, the stage-manager has prepared a “‘ scene-plot,” 
wherewith to start the scene-painters, stage-carpenters, electri- 
cians and gasmen at their respective jobs. A list of ‘‘ proper- 
ties ” is drawn up, including all furniture and accessories used 
in each act, and every separate article called for, from an imi- 
tation elephant to a forged will. If the play be a costume piece 
(requiring foreign or fancy dress, or clothes of another period 
than to-day), these have to be designed, fitted, and made to 
order for the principals of the cast. The wig-maker receives 
extensive and divers orders. The leader of the orchestra has 
troubles of his own, with the incidental music. 

Finally a call is posted, and the company assemble for the 
first rehearsal. This may be in the theatre where the play is to 
be presented, or in any other house that happens to be unoccu- 
pied at the moment. It is no matter—all stages are alike, be- 
hind the curtain. They are all bleak, dark, draughty, and 
dusty, and always smell of gas. 

Time, ten A.M. The stage-manager, sitting enthroned at a little 
table at the front and centre of the stage, with the manuscript 
before him and a movable bunch-light at his side, dominates 
the scene. The cavernous gloom of the empty theatre stretches 
beyond. On the stage the actors and actresses are huddled in 
little whispering groups. The stage-manager calls time, and the 
first words of the play are spoken for the first time officially. It 
is a reading rehearsal, the actors having their parts—little type- 
written brochures, with the cues red - lined —in their hands. 
After a few days they are required to be ‘‘ dead letter perfect” 
with their lines, so that attention can be concentrated upon the 
entrances, exits, groupings, and general ‘‘ business” of the 
action. All these are mapped out on large sheets of paper re- 
sembling meteorological charts. The stage-manager’s annota- 
tions on the ‘* prompt copy ” of the play almost equal in volume 
the words written by the author. It has been said, and very 
truly, that plays are not written, but re-written. 

Weeks pass ; rehearsals go on strenuously, and the thousand 
and one suggestions and inspirations arising from the daily con- 
tact of many minds crystallize into a consistent whole, which is 
**the play ” as the public will see it on the first night of its per- 
formance. The preparation of it, as here outlined, has cost the 
manager or ** producer,” in round figures, ten thousand dollars. 
The production of a comic opera, in first-class style, with a large 
company and chorus, costly costumes and elaborate scenery, 
may, and frequently does, involve an actual outlay of twenty 
thousand dollars, before the curtain is raised. 

Such, then, is the individual risk of the theatrical manager 
in a stage production, not to speak of his professional reputation 
and that of his house. On the other hand, if the play prove a 
success, he stands to win enormously, so that his speculation is 
really in the nature of what frequenters of the turf call a twen- 
ty-to-one shot. 
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With such an element of gambling in it, can we wonder at 
the fascinating excitement that pervades the air at a premiere, 
even for the general public who are not cognizant of the play 
behind the scenes ? HENRY TYRRELL. 


Shipping Money by Mail. 


A GREAT many persons have wondered, no doubt, at the re- 
fusal of the government to accept the gold tendered to the 
Treasury recently by New York bankers. This gold was a part 
of six or seven million dollars received at San Francisco from 
Australia, in payment for the exports of wheat which we have 
sent west in such enormous quantities. It was not so long ago 
that the government was clamoring for gold, and New York 
bankers had to form a combination to keep the Treasury reserve 
from being depleted and the credit of the country from being 
weakened. 

The fact that the goldreserve is more than double the amount 
kept for the redemption of the greenback is not the only rea- 
son for the government’s refusal to receive the millions in gold 
which are in San Francisco. This gold would not be of any 
use to the government, on the Pacific coast. The West pro- 
duces as much gold as it needs for use as money. To get the 
California store of gold to New York, the Treasury would have 
to pay a large sum for transportation charges. The gold is of 
no use to the bankers either, in San Francisco. They need it in 
New York. Their object in offering it to the government was 
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rir. Eckert’s Blue-ribbon Loft. 


Tuts is a picture of the champion owl pigeon loft of the world. 
It isthat of George W. Eckert, of Allentown, Pennsylvania. The 
blue-ribbon strain of African owls which Mr. Eckert has evolved 
after a lifelong study of their habits and wants, has a world- 
wide reputation, No breeder in America or England does not 
know Mr. Eckert or his breed of owls. <A visit to his loftisa 
revelation, both to the laity and the expert. It contains all 
things and conveniences necessary for the proper breeding and 
assimilation of the stock. The loft is twenty-four by thirty 
feet in dimensions. It is a veritable mansion, and the conven- 
iences are better than most houses can boast of. The first floor 
contains a loft for birds of the 1897 breed, and the heating plant 

for hot-water pipes keep the lofts warm in the winter. The 
second floor is divided into three compartments, the operating- 
room and lofts for white African owls and for the colored stock. 
A large hallway runs through the building from the operating- 
room ; in it are kept the feed-boxes, which are supplied by 
chutes from the bins on the third floor. The third floor is de- 
voted to several lofts for white Chinese owls, for cocks and 
hens, and for colored birds. Here are also the mating coops and 
the ‘‘ sick pens.” In each loft are two large windows facing the 
south, and aviaries in which the birds can disport themselves and 
get fresh air. Perches are fastened to the walls, and shelves are 
erected along the sides of the lofts. The drinking fountains and 
baths consist of long iron basins, with extra rims for catch- 
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to save the express charges across the continent. The gov- 
ernment, not caring to pay these express charges, refused to re- 
ceive it. 

What it would cost to bring six or seven million dollars in 
fold across the continent is a question. The Treasury has a 
contract with the United States Express Company for business 
in all but eight States and Territories. But anything from Cal- 
ifornia would have to be handled by the Wells-Fargo, and that 
company would make its own rate. Some years ago the gov- 
ernment had five millions in gold in the sub-treasury at San 
Francisco. It was needed in New York. The Treasurer of the 
United States applied to the Wells-Fargo company to make a 
rate for hauling it across the continent. This rate would in- 
clude insurance. The company named a special rate of about 
five thousand dollars. The regular rate would have been eight 
thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars. The Secretary of 
the Treasury thought five thousand dollars was too much ; so 
he stole a march on the express companies. He arranged to 
bring the gold to New York by registered mail. Under its 
contract with the railroad companies the government ships all 
sorts of heavy supplies in mail-cars. The Postmaster-General 
notified the railroads having the contract for hauling the mail 
between San Francisco and New York that he had a heavy 
shipment of mail to come across the continent, and that he 
wanted a special train on a certain date. All the details of the 
arrangement were kept secret. 

The gold was shipped in wooden boxes. A force of guards 
was employed and sworn into the postal service as special mail 
clerks, and a night-and-day watch was set on each car. The 
train came across the continent safely, and the whole cost of 
handling this shipment was about eighteen hundred dollars. 
There is no doubt, in view of the success of this plan, that if the 
government had to bring a large shipment of coin from San 
Francisco it would employ the registered mail. It is not likely 
that the bankers who are anxious to get the gold to the Atlantic 
coast will use this means of transfer. The bankers have taken 
example from the government, however, and are sending 
smaller sums in gold and currency by registered mail. A few 
days ago a fourteen -thousand-dollar package, shipped from 
New York, disappeared from the mail in transit. This money, 
like the other shipments which the bankers make, was insured 
agaiaost loss in a well-known insurance company, and the shipper 
lost nothing. 


basins, through which water flows constantly, insuring a fresh 
supply always. The breeding arrangements are of the very 
best. The nesting-boxes are on the floor and each one has a 
movable Doweil glass-front coop. Behind the boxes run the hot- 
water pipes, keeping them dry and warm. Each nesting-place 
has the number and pedigree of each pair, which Mr. Eckert 
keeps in a book especially provided for that purpose. Each 
bird is marked with a conference band and a private loft num- 
ber. In this house Mr. Eckert has bred African and Chinese 
owls to such perfection that they have won four hundred prizes 
for him in the past four years. E. J. CRADER. 


The Old Maid and the Bachelor Girl. 


In the last decade or so the post of old maid has been miss- 
ing in the households of the land. The sister-in-law, the maid- 
en aunt, the spinster cousin, even the godmother and the step- 
sister, have fled the household hearth and put on the livery of 
bachelordom. Sophie or Julia, who knew so exactly how to 
manage the baby and flavor the soup, and Aunt Maria, who 
had such a knack for arranging flowers and mending the table- 
cloths, are away in distant cities, putting that, or some other, 
knack or knowledge to practical purpose. Miss Angy, ‘‘ moth- 
er’s cousin, you know, who lived with us,” is away also, taking 
stenographic notes, painting dinner-cards, keeping accounts— 
doing anything that will bring her in definite pay, and show 
the world how well she can do without certain things believed 
to be indispensable to her nature. Instead of being a fraction to 
be summed up in the household accounts, the old maid is now a 
unit, with maintenance of her own ; but it is not clear whether 
this evolvement, whereby she leaves the cats and the babies 
and the tea-drinking behind and emerges into the drab-colored 
bleakness of the business world, is a step onward in the march 
of progress, or the reverse. One thing only is certain. In- 
dependence, like the fateful fruit, once tasted will not be given 
up. Only to those of her sisters who have not yet eaten she 
calls; ‘* Have acare! Consider the cost | There is something 
to gain by branching out, but infinitely more to lose. If you 
don’t actually need to leave the family tree don’t do it.” 

All women cannot marry. There are not enough men to go 
round: and if there were, the right man does not meet the right 
woman, thereby leaving fragments of both sexes unmatched. 
Nobody has kept track of the single man ; he is regarded as able 
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to withstand fate. The single woman, before she elected to be- 
come a bachelor, lived with whomsoever she might form home 
ties. If womanly and intelligent, her position in such a house- 
hold was no unimportant one. She kept count of the silver 
and the washing-list, and such small details, but she had much to 
do with forming the children’s characters ; and in family issues, 
grave or gay, hers was the judgment on which everybody re- 
lied. She could always be counted on to know just where im 
portant papers were tucked away, or where the youngster’s ball, 
cap or knife had stowed itself ; if there was a secret to be con- 
fided, a hurt finger to be bound up, an extra early breakfast 
to be got, or a headache charmed away, ‘“*‘ Aunt Fannie” or 
‘*Cousin Mary” was the one appealed to. 

She was not paid in money for her services ; many of them 
were such as could not be paid for. Often the old maid had 
pin-money of her own, but even if she did not her dependency 
was regarded far more as a trust than an incumbrance, aod 
certain types of the old maid never thought of her position in 
the latter-day light at all. It would kill her to leave those 
children, she knew that ; and who would attend to the flowers, 
and have the parlor curtains taken down at the right time if she 
was not there to see toit? When the evening lamps were lit, 
and the youngest toddler crept into her arms and the others got 
as close as they could, and she sang songs, told them stories, and 
made them comfortable, the feeling that stirred her heart was 
very close to motherhood. She enjoyed herself then in the dis- 
interested, self-sacrificing way that is woman’s way. 

The old maid lives in oneness now—the life of the individual 
in the city boarding-house. She is at home after business hours, 
but can a woman, however clever, make a home with mere 
essentials and a little inanimate bric-&a-brac ? Some who have 
tried it say not. Their business goes on well, however, and 
that is the main point. The faculty that men have of separat- 
ing themselves from their business or pleasure at will has not 
been given to woman. Whatever she does she does wholly, not 
in part. Constant calculation, consideration of ways and 
means, without humanizing influences, warps the sensibilities. 
The old maid in her unenlightened dependence had a plethora 
of humanizing influences. She had annoyances as well, but the 
very nature of her duties supplied a sap that kept her from 
growing hard or cold. Without culture ofttimes, she yet had 
much that culture gives—serenity, sympathetic interest, and 
something to vent that interest on. The bachelor clerk has no 
such vent. She is immune to care and annoyance, but there 
is no affection, nothing tender and heartsome, in her life. The 
things that concern her touch the outer crust of her being only. 
There is nothing to quicken the core. 

Home and the household are rightfully woman’s dower. The 
bachelor clerk has neither—the old maid had hers by proxy. 
Which is well? Yet girls whose parents, according to their 
own admission, are perfectly able to support them keep on 
learning stenography, or book-keeping, or other machine-like 
arts, and start out on the woman-withering tread-mill. 

And one other thing about these poor women who have gone 
into business—they are underbidding each other to such an ex- 
tent that the trades into which they particularly go are even 
now overstocked, and the rate of compensation is always fall- 
ing. Ten years agoa good stenographer could command twen- 
ty-five dollars a week ; now the best can be had for fifteen. The 
old maids who stay contentedly at home not only have the best 
of it, but are apt also to do the most good. 

OLIVE F. GuNBY. 


Elevator Insurance. 


PUBLIC attention has been called to the fast-elevator ques- 
tion very sharply of late by four serious accidents, in quick 
succession, happening in New York City. Not all of them 
resulted in loss of life ; but each did serious injury to person 
and property. And each of the four elevators was ‘‘ insured” 
by some casualty company. 

Elevator insurance should be a measure of protection to the 
persons who use elevators, as it is to the elevator owners. The 
fact that all of the elevators which came to grief were insured 
is not necessarily evidence of carelessness on the part of the 
insurance companies ; but it has called attention to the only 
weak point in the plan. That is the possibility that the fact that 
all responsibility for damages is removed from the owner or 
operator of the elevator will make him careless about the ex- 
amination of his machinery or the employment of competent 
persons to run it. There is no requirement by the insurance 
companies that any particular elevator be used, Al] the stand- 
ard makes are accepted. The insurance company simply 
agrees to make good any damages suffered by the elevator 
owner by reason of accidents to persons riding in the elevator, 
and for its own protection it has an inspection of the elevator 
made at intervals of three months by competent engineers. 

Elevator insurance is comparatively new. It was inaugu- 
rated in 1889. To-day there are a half-dozen casualty com- 
panies taking elevator risks. They charge thirty-five dollars a 
year for each elevator ; and in New York City there is a local 
regulation charging a higher rate for buildings more than ten 
stories high. This regulation does not apply in Chicago or 
Cincinnati, or any other city. 

With this exception there is no difference made between ele- 
vators in buildings of different heights. Rates are not based on 
the amount of work done by an elevator ; in fact, no calcula- 
tion of the work done by different elevators has been made, and 
the elevator which carries one hundred persons a day pays the 
same rate of insurance and is inspected as frequently as the ele- 
vator which carries one thousand. The inspection is made by a 
licensed engineer, usually one who has been employed by an ele- 
vator company, and who knows all the details of elevator-mak- 
ing thoroughly. The inspector takes with him a blank contain- 
ing spaces for a report on every feature of the elevator’s mech- 
anism. He reports on the condition of the car and platform, 
the safety apparatus, the different cables, the guides, the coun- 
ter-weights, the shafts, the valves, the lighting apparatus, the 
piping, the pump — and, in fact, on every mechanical detail 
which could affect the elevator’s operations. He reports on the 
elevator attendant as to whether he is competent to run the ele- 
vator. If the passenger-car has a freight compartment, or is 
used for handling freight, he reports that fact also. The report 
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is dated, and three months after that date another examination 
must be made and another report handed in. 

There is no means of knowing how many elevators there are 
in operation in the city of New York, but it is estimated that 
there are five thousand first-class passenger-elevators, and that 
or inspected by the liabil- 


of these four thousand are ‘‘ insured ’ 
ity companies. 

Most of these elevators are hydraulic. There are a few elec- 
tric elevators in operation, but though two systems are accepted 
as practical, neither has reached the stage where it can hope for 
very general adoption. One of these systems has the motor in 
the car, and the other has the motor in the basement of the 
ouilding, controlled from the car, as is the mechanism of the 
hydraulic lift. 

In other cities, elevators are insured, but not so generally as 
in New York. 

When an accident happens to an ‘‘ insured” elevator, the 
fiability company whicb has issued the policy on it takes charge 
of the adjustment of the claims of any persons who were in- 
jured, and defends any suit brought against the proprietor of 
the elevator for damages. There have been no serious losses to 
the insurance companies yet from elevator accidents, and what 
accidents there have been were divided among the different 
companies. 

The causes of these accidents have been different in all the 
different cases. One elevator was overloaded ; another fell be- 
cause the cable was defective. It is probable that no absolute 
provision can be made against accidents of this character. But 
the mitigation of their horrors depends in a great degree on the 
efficacy of the so-called ‘‘ safety” appliances with which every 
modern elevator is equipped. In only one. of the four recent 
cases did these ‘‘ safety ” clutches stop the descent of the elevator- 
car. 

The elevator accidents which have occurred recently are a 
feature of the high-building problem. In buildings of moderate 
size, elevator accidents have been few, and but a small propor- 
tion of them has been serious. The very high building requires 
an elevator of great spéed, which shall bring the fifteenth or 
twentieth story near to the ground-floor in time if not in space. 
The stopping and starting of high-speed elevators brings a 
great strain to bear on the cables ; the cables are much longer, 
and therefore much more likely to contain imperfections. And 
the worst part of the situation is that it is no protection to a 
man that he has an office on the lower floors, because, with few 
exceptions, the elevators which reach the lower floors of build- 
ings are the elevators which run to the upper floors as well. 


Cigarette Incense. 


A WELL-MERITED TRIBUTE TO THE PURITY AND EXCEL- 
LENCE OF THE DAINTY ROLL—THE ACME OF REFINEMENT 
IN MODERN TOBACCO-SMOKING. 


Wak in Cuba and in the Philippines has a disastrous effect 
upon our cigars, causing the popular brands of ten and fifteen- 
centers to fluctuate in quality most alarmingly. There is no 
such trouble with American cigarettes, which have grown 
better and better, until now the limit of perfection apparently 
is reached. Manufactured and consumed annually by the hun- 
dreds of millions—aye, by billions, even—they have taken a 
prominent place among our country’s staple products, which 
could only have been attained by the most scrupulous care and 
honesty in their supply. The result is, that to-day a cigarette 
luxurious in quality though common in its abundance, and rep- 
resenting the acme of refinement in modern tobacco-smoking, is 
at the disposal of everybody. 

But there is one thing essential to the perfect enjoyment of 
the perfect cigarette, which the smoker himself must con- 
tribute, and that is—confidence. Imagination is peculiarly 
potent in the matter of smoking. The most exquisite tobacco 
in the world could scarcely prove enjoyable to one who smoked 
it with the idea in his head that it was impure and bad. 

Now, there is no prejudice but that has, or once had, a foun- 
dation in fact. Twenty years ago, when cigarette-smoking was 
first coming into general vogue here, some of the brands offered 
to the public were fearfully and wonderfully made. Even the 
most honest and enterprising manufacturers lacked suitable 
facilities of machinery, etc., and were unable to command a 
sufficient or unvarying supply of the best tobacco required for 
their purposes. In addition to the real shortcomings of the cigar- 
ette at that period, the slanders of its enemies, commercial and 
others, gave it a reputation much worse than it ever deserved. 
They said it contained inferior tobacco, which in some in- 
stances was true ; and they specifically charged that the great 
majority of cigarettes contained opium and other deleterious 
drugs—a statement which over and over again has been proved 
absolutely and preposterously untrue. 

This unenviable and undeserved reputation the cigarette has, 
within the last few years, triumphantly lived down. It has un- 
dergone a complete evolution. The leading manufacturers have 
issued an unanswerable challenge to all detractors by giving to 
the public an article of ideal purity, daintiness, and unvarying 
excellence. Confident in their achievement, they have invited 
expert investigation and official report. As a consequence of 
this well-directed endeavor, the atmosphere of prejudice against 
the cigarette is being cleared by a strong, wholesome breeze 
blowing from the quarter of scientific inquiry. 

It is a matter of gratifying public knowledge that the investi 
gations instituted in Boston two or three years ago, by the State 
Board of Health, resulted in a complete and decisive vindication 
of the cigarette from all suspicion of adulteration or impurity. 

The exhaustive examination of fourteen brands of cigarettes 
that has just been made in the Chicago Laboratory under a 
health ordinance recently enacted in that city, has even more 
emphatically indorsed the highest claims made by the manu- 
facturers of that delectable article. Primarily designed to pro- 
tect smokers from the unwitting use of harmful drugs, the meas- 
ure has actually demonstrated, beyond a peradventure, that each 
and all of the several brands of cigarettes established in the pop- 
ular favor are absolutely free from impurities of any kind. 

Under the ordinance directing the Commissioner of Health 
to inspect and examine samples of all cigarettes offered for sale, 
City Chemist Cass L. Kennicott and his assistant, Professor D, 
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B. Bisbee, made thorough analyses of fourteen different brands. 
Their report is now on file, and open to the inspection of the 
public. 

‘* American cigarettes,” declares Professor Kennicott, ‘‘ con- 
tain nothing more dangerous than the pure tobacco itself. Pro- 
fessor Bisbee and myself made a careful analysis of every brand 
of cigarettes offered for sale in Chicago during the summer. 
The samples were gathered at random throughout the city, and 
the shop-keepers had no knowledge as to whom they were sell- 
ing. We examined as many as fifty cigarettes of each separate 
brand. There was rothing wrong with any of them. All were 
found to be entirely free from opium, morphine, jimpson weed, 
belladonna, atropine, or hyoscyamine. Neither was any ar- 
lead found in the paper wrappers. Nobody 
ever put arsenic into any white paper that I know of or ever 
heard of, least of all into cigarette paper. Asa matter of fact, 
the paper wrapped around cigarettes is about as pure a form of 
paper as it is possible to get by any means.” 

This official report from Chicago is at once reassuring vo the 
smoking community, and highly creditable to the great man- 
ufacturers. It proves, moreover, that denunciation of the cigar- 
ette has been wholly misdirected. 

The cultivation, curing, selection. and blending of the fra- 
grant ‘‘ Virginia Bright” tobacco for cigarette manufacture— 
that is ‘‘another story.” So is the marvelous machinery that 
has been invented for turning out the vast supply demanded. 
This machinery will figure at the Paris exhibition of 1900, and 
will there demonstrite to the world in a novel and character- 
istic way the universal supremacy of the American cigarette. 


Gas-tar and Health. 


PHYSICIANS freely admit the important part accident plays in 
the discovery of remedies for disease. The practice of medicine 
is empirical, experimental, and it is impossible that it should 
ever be anything else. Unless man should be endowed with 
new faculties, that factor in all bodily processes which is 
vaguely called vital force must forever defy human apprehen- 
sion. Itis as far beyond the capacity of our understanding as 
gravity, of which we know the laws, but of the nature of which 
we are and must remain profoundly ignorant. Newton, in 
spite of the popular superstition, did not know why an apple 
falls to the ground. The explanation of the Ettrick shepherd 
seems to be as adequate as any we shall have : *‘ An apple falls 
to the ground because there is nothing to keep it up.” 

Among the recent valuable additions to the materia medica 
are various preparations derived from gas or coal tar, to which 
a special interest attaches from the not unreasonable expecta- 
tion that from the same source may be drawn an efficacious 
remedy for Asiatic cholera. In the condensing vessels of coal- 


senic or 


gas works is a gas liquor, from which is obtained the muriate of 
ammonia. This has a wholesome influence on diseased con- 
ditions of the intestinal membranes. Carbolic acid, a thera- 
peutic agent of great importance, is also a derivative of coal- 
tar. Many remedies for diseases of mucous surfaces and the 
skin, and for various forms of neuralgia, and so on, have the 
same origin. 

It might have been inferred, from the many useful medical 
agents extracted from gas-tar, that the exhalations from the 
processes of gas-making would be beneficent. As a matter of 
fact, however, it was not until the exceptional good health of 
gas-works employés was accidentally observed, that anybody 
recognized the medicinal value of the atmosphere. During the 
last severe epidemic of cholera in Paris, it was noted that those 
workmen who remained for many hours in the offensive air of 
the gas-works were positively exempt, while those less exposed 
to that atmosphere were affected by the disease, but to a lower 
degree than workmen in other occupations, This led Dr. Le- 
maire to make a systematic study of the subject. Of twenty 
thousand five hundred and fifty-three workmen, whose health 
he made a matter of record, seven bundred and sixty-four were 
specially occupied with coal-tar. These not only experienced 
an absolute freedom from epidemic diseases, to which a large 
percentage of the others fell victims, but only three suffered 
from any sickness in the course of seven years. At the Bayonne 
gas-works he found that the men escaped cholera when it was 
severely epidemic in the community, and also all forms of skin- 
disease from which other workmen suffered. 

It is some forty years since Dr. Bouley, a professor in a 
veterinary school at Alfort, first called attention to the ex- 
emption of the gas workmen from cholera, but nobody under- 
took to verify his investigations. Now, however, we may look 
for medical men everywhere to study the subject on the first ap- 
pearance of Asiatic cholera. In Paris, whenever there is an 
epidemic of whooping-cough or croup, hundreds of mothers 
and nurses crowd the yards of the gas-works in order to give to 
the afflicted children the benefit of the offensive atmosphere. 
Although no record is made of the results, the increasing popu- 
larity of the treatment is an indication that they are favorable, 
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FIVE O'CLOCK ON COMMENCEMENT MORNING 
AT BEREA COLLEGE, 

















PORTRAIT OF LONG BILL, 
MOONSHINER AND EX- 
BUSHWHACKER. 
HE LACKS BUT A FEW INCHES 
OF BEING SEVEN FEET 
TALL, 


SAWING BOARDS OUT BY HAND. 






AN EAST TENNESSEE MOO)- 
SHINE STILL—STONE AND 
LOG HOUSE, SOD ROOF. 







‘6 WE DON’T ALLOW THEY'LL GET THAR.” 





OLD WOMAN GRINDING CORN WITH HAND-MILL MOONSHINE STILL IN A KENTUCKY CAVE. 























MOUNTAIN GIRL DRESSED FOR VISITING. 


AMONG THE KENTUCKY AND TENNESSEE MOONSHINERS. 


(See ARTICLE BY Dan BEARD ON PaGE 343.] 
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DECORATION OF THE NELSON MONUMENT, TRAFALGAR A SHAKESPEAREAN TRIUMPH OF TO-DAY—MR. 
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Hull House, Chicago. 


Tue key-note to this initiatory and now well-known College 
Settlement, in the Nineteenth Ward of Chicago, is sounded in 
the words of its originator, Miss Jane Addams, who says: 
‘* There is nothing so dangerous as being good to people. You 
must be go ul with people Here lies the secret of the success of 
a College Settlement ; it is summed up in one word—co-opera- 
tion.” 

The two original residents of Hull House, those earnest and 
cultured women Miss Jane Addams and Miss Ellen G. Starr—who 
have since associated with them other unselfish workers—were 
convinced that social intercourse was the motive power in pro 
moting and expressing a unity of endeavor towards the ends for 
which all good citizens are striving. But just what would be 
done was not forecast in details. Simply to make a beginning 
and to shape the future course by the results which should ensue 
from the exercise of social influences, seemed a sufficient founda- 
tion for the brave hopes that are being satisfactorily realized in 
the developments which have followed. 

In an area of one-third of a square mile is crowded a popula- 
tion of eighteen different nationalities, whose ignorance, misery, 
and destitution are hardly conceivable by the prosperous com- 
munities living a few blocks away. That a social medley like 
this could not be brought into orderly conditions without 
municipal oversight is a fact so keenly recognized by the Settle- 
ment that a large share of the combined efforts of its workers 
is in the direction of municipal reform. The appointment by 
the mayor of Miss Jane Addams to the office of street inspector 
was an acknowledgment, in its way, of services already ren- 
dered in the improvement of material conditions in that dis- 
trict ; though the friends of Miss Addams think that her ap- 
pointment to a chair of sociology in a people’s university 
might be a fuller recognition of her ability by the city of Chi- 
cago. 

From the first classes that met as guests of the residents of 
Hull House, the roll has grown to over two hundred and fifty 
students, under the instruction of college graduates and pro- 
fessors who have given their services from time to time, with- 
out charge. Indeed, all service in this establishment is volun- 
tary, and unrecompenrsed except in the satisfaction of perform- 
and there is an average of twenty mem- 





ance. Each resident 
bers in the regular household—pays on a co-operative scale for 
board and lodging, and the enterprise isin the main self-sup- 
porting and boasts that no public appeal for funds has ever 
been made. At the same time, contributions from those inter- 
ested in the work are always in order for the opening of new 
departments which, like the day nursery, are not self-sustain- 
ing. 

Hull House is given by the owner free of rent till 1920, as are 
also the adjacent lots upon which other buildings have lately 
been added to the uses of the Settlement. One of these contains 
a public coffee and lunch room, open from six in the morning 
until ten at night. The room is in the fashion of an English 
inn, with diamon1 windows and large fireplace, and is made as 
attractive as possible, with a view to substituting home cheer for 
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The Gorham Company, Silversmiths 


Broadway and roth Street, New York 


Announce the completion of the largest, most distinctive 
and desirable stock of Silverware for the Holidays they 
have ever exhibited, and they invite especial attention to 
the unusual number of Christmas Novelties, entirely 
original with this Company. Theit stock is now pre- 
sented in its entirety, and as orders take precedence 
according to the date they are received, too much stress 










The sterling silverwares made by the Gor- 
ham Company are for sale by the best class 
of jewelers throughout the United States and 
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the allurement of the — —— 7 - 
saloon. A large kitch- ‘J ; 

en with Aladdin ovens, 
equipped under the 
direction of Mrs. Ellen 
Richards, supplied 
during one specially 
hard winter hot 
lunches at ten cents 
each to the two hun- 
dred women employed 
in the sewing - room 
established by the 
Chicago Woman’s Club 
through its emergency 
committee. Nutritious 
food, carefully pre- 
pared, is sold by the 
quart or pound for 
home _ consumption, 
and coffee, soups, and 
st2ws are delivered hot 
every day at noon to 
the neighboring fac- 
tories, each purchaser 
receiving his pint of 
soup or coffee with two 
rolls, for five cents 

A gymnasium 
forms a large part of 
this building, and is 
divided in its uses be- 
tween men, women, 
and children, at different hours. it is also the audience-room 
for larger assemblies, and a reception-room for the various 
clubs. Of these, the Hull House Men’s Club, which rents a room 
in the building, is made up of about one bundred and fifty of 
the best and most able men in the vicinity, who have a more 
or less marked influence on the ward and are in full sympathy 
with the aims of the Hull House undertakings. 

There is likewise the Women’s Club, developed from a social 
meeting for tea-drinking and friendly chat, composed of nearly 
a hundred efficient members in the neighborhood, where they 
have done good work through the Municipal Order League, and 
have been active in the relief measures that have necessarily 
formed a part of the duties of the Settlement in these difficult 
times. One winter this club purchased a ticket to a course of 
lectures given to mothers in the Kindergarten College, certain 
members attending the lectures in turn, and each one reporting 
the substance of the lecture to the club. Much more might be 
said of the work of this club if there were space. 

The Working People’s Social Science Club meets weekly 
here for the discussion of social and economic topics, and many 
noted speakers have given opening addresses, followed by an 
hour of free expression of the varying shades of opinion on the 
matters under review. For it is believed to be a measure for 
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THE SAM FRANCISCO POLICE GLEE CLUB. 


promoting larger views to provide for peopie of different creeds 
and traditions an opportunity to meet in a friendly way to dis- 
cuss differences fairly ; and the outcome has not been disap- 
pointing. ANNIE L. MuZzEy. 


Police Cruelties in San Francisco. 


THE police of San Francisco are a fine-looking body of men, 
and their efficiency has never been questioned. They are a 
terror to wrong-doers, and with good reason ; for they have a 
method of subduing riotous and disorderly persons which is 
unique as it is severe. They have organized a glee club, and 
have systematic musical drills. To apprehend a malefactor 
they do not use locust clubs, as the New York policemen do, 
But glee clubs, and just sing the wretch down. If a sweet siren 
song fails, they vocalize something powerfully dramatic—per- 
haps the policemen’s chorus from ‘* The Pirates of Penzance ”— 
and that is sure to fetch him. Criminals in their cells, who 
have been arrested for disturbing the peace, listen to these stern 
officers of the law rendering ‘* Blest be the tie that binds,” or 
‘* What shall the harvest be ?’ and come out of jail changed 
men. The idea is such a good one that there is some danger of 
its general adoption. 
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cannot be laid 
upon the advis- 
ability of early 
selections. 


The 


Gorham 
Postal Scale 


(PATENTED) 


Da eerie he ane ces ih teen emg al 








In Sterling Silver 


Indicates instantly and 
accurately the requisite 
amount of postage —in 
cents — required for let- 


ters, books, newspapers, 
circulars, and merchan- 
dise. For foreign postage 
it indicates the weight in 
half-ounces, to the limit 
of one pound, 


GORHAM 
MFG. CO. 


SILVERSMITHS 


Broadway and rgth St., 
New York 
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IMIR IRM) | Send for pamphlet. 





OgH" 
BCTRACT OFF 


“I can push mamma's O-H to her; she's not very strong.” 


Reaction never follows the use of O-H Extract of Malt. 
It builds up the weak as compound interest builds up the 
bank account. 


If your druggist or grocer does not sell our extract, on 
receipt of $2.50 we will send you one case (12 bottles). 


OTTO HUBER, Brook yy, N, Y, 
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~~ Dentirnice OTe 
national Reputation” Sool 


JO odont 


TeerH.« BREATH 


F course, it is of the very 
first importance to you 
in the proper care of the 

teeth that you should select a 
dentifrice of known reputa- 
tion. If your choice has been 
favorably known for a great 
many years, you have special 
warrant for it. 


PBLITIIIIITTIE iid 


We recommend Van Bus- 
kirk’s SOZODONT because 
we believe you will find it 
matchless for the preservation = 
and beautifying of the teeth. 
For about forty years it has 
stood every test, both public 
and private, and is the same 
delightful, efficient article 
known in 1859. 





Ad- 
men- 


A sample phial for three cents. 
dress P. O. Box 247, New York, 
tioning this paper. 


HALL & RUCKET, 
Proprietors 


YORK. 


’ 


NEW LONDON. 
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THE 


PRUDEN 


HAS He 


STRENGTH OF 


GIBRAUTARS 


Income 


$19,541,827 $14,158,445 


TIAL “Sy 





$4,034,116 2,500,000 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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A TRIUMPH OF -->-> . 
FINANCIAL PROGRESSION 





-* 


Had for 1896 the 
Largest Increase in Income of Any Life 
Insurance Company in the United States 


Insurance in  Ciaims Paid, 
force over 


$320,000,000 $28,000,000 


Policies in force, 


Surplus nearly 


Send for information. 





JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
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Qi. SING NEIGHO! YE MERRY ELVES, 
SiG HEIGNO!TO THE MAIDEN FAIR, 

ll SING OF GLADNESS AND SING OF LOVE 

o AND SING OF THIS PERFUME 
aa< y WITHOUT COMPARE, 














Ball-P 


Luxurious Writing! 
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~BALL-PO!t 


ointed Pens 





——-—— 


(oH. HEWITIT’S PATENT. 
Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any 
paper; never scratch nor spurt. 


Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL-PoINTED pens are 
more duradle, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 


$1. 20 per box of 1 gross. Assorted sample box of 24 pens for 
25 cts., post free from all stationers, or wholesale of 


H. BAINBRIDGE & Co., 99 William St.; Epwarp Kimpton, 48 John 
.: TOWER MANUFACTURING Co.,, 306 Broadway, New York. 
J. B. Lippincorr & Co., 715 Market St., Philadelphia. 
Hooper, Lewis & Co., 8 Milk St., Boston. 
A. G. M’CLuR@ & Co., 117 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Bzgown Broruers, Lim., 68 King 8t., Toronto. 











IT IS IN THE BATH 


that one of the greatest triumphs of the Murray & 
Lanman Florida Water is achieved. The addition of 
a bottle of this exquisite preparation to the water of 
the bath is sufficient to reanimate the most fatigued 
It matters not whether the exhaustion is produced by 
oppressive heat, excessive physical labor, or an over 
taxing of the brain, as the well-known hygienic prop 
erties of this elegant perfume cool and refresh the 
body and tranguilize the mind. 


WINNING ITS WAY. 

By reason of superior equipment (magnificent in 
every detail), limited-express time, ad la carte din- 
ing-car, and, in fact, all that goes to make an up- 
to-date traveling palace. 

The Black Diamond Express between New York, 
Philadelphia, Buffalo, and Niagara Falls is com- 
manding attention from the traveling public, to 
whom it is so successfully catering. 

Then, too, the Lehigh Valley tailroad operate 
three express trains daily, New York, Philadelphia 
to Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Toronto, Detroit, Chi 
cago, and the West. 

‘These trains are standard equipment, vestibuled 
throughout, Pullman sleeping- and _ parlor-cars, 
dining-cars d la carte, Pintsch gas, modern in every 
particular, second only to the Black Diamond Ex- 
press. 

Write for descriptive matter to Charles S. Lee, 
General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania 





Abbott's Original An- 
you. You can make 


Pass on the good word. 
gostura Bitters befriended 
triends by giving good advice 


MusicaL people who call at the warerooms of 
Sohmer & Co. may be assured that they will find 
what will gratify the most cuitivated musical taste 
in every respect, 


See our Exhibit at the American Institute Fair, 
Madison Square Garden, now open. Angostura Bit 
ters. Eiffel Tower Fruit Juices. White's Jelly Crys- 
tals. Be our guestsat the fair. We will treat you well. 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WINsLow's Soorn- 
ING Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhoea. 


FLOATING-BorRAx is now the only pure floating 
soap made. Be sure Dobbins’s Soap Manufacturing 
Company, Philadelphia, is on every wrapper and 
cake. Ask your grocer for it. Red wrappers. No 
chapped hands with Dobbins’s Floating-Borax. 


THE EUROPEAN PLAN 


Dining-car service on the Chicago Great Western Rail- 
way (Maple Leaf Route) grows more popular daily. 
Favorite route between Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapo- 
jis, Des Moines. and Kansas City. F. H. Lord, Gen- 
eral Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago. 


CONSUMPTION CURED, 


AN old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula 
of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and per- 
manent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh. 
Asthma, and all Throat and Lung Affections ; also a 
positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all 
Nervous Complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to 
relieve human suffering. I will send free of charge to 
all who wish it, this recipe. in German, French, or Eng 
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lish, with full directions for preparing and using. Sent 
by mail, by ade ressing with stamp. naming this paper, 
W.A Noyes, 820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, New York. 





















The Finest 
CHAMPAGNB 


In America. 


Now used in many of the 
best Hotels, Clubs and 
Homes in Preference to 
Foreign Vintages. 


A home product 
which Americans 
are especially 
proud of. 


YOne that ree 
est credit on 


the country 


which proe 


duces 


Company, 


RHEIMS, Steuben Co., New York. 
H. B. Kirk & Co., 69 Futon STREET AND 1158 
Broapway, New York AGENTS. 


Highest] | | 
Award 


WORLD’S 
FAIR. | 




















CATALOGUE FREE. 


BARNEY & BERRY, Springfield, Mass. 























sl HARTSHORNS sues 


NOTICE 


NAME THUS y 


On 
LABEL 
AND GET 
THE GENUINE 


Fe HARTSHORN 





S MUI PITIS IOI ILS SISSON 
A eee | ace] re >> Fo 
A gS 
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&y If you wash your ve 
¢ face,neck and arms 4s 
in this soap, you'll 4s 
not want to buy = 
any 
paint=, GONSTANTINE’S 


pow ders 
and cos- 
meties 

A delightful soap for 
the every d: ry toilet. 


PINE TAR SOAP 


(Persian Healing) 
— 
12 is 


C90 9e~9 ws 
AIT soo TGOGTOGTOOTO LIS 


Sold by druggists. 


TEA SET FREE 


or Watch, Clock. or Toilet Set. 
with 20 pounds COCKATOO TEAS 
and a handsome present with 
every pound. Great inducements 
Send for our new illustrated 
premium and price list. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
33 Vesey St., New York. P.O. Box 289. 


THE 
GREATAMERICAN 


ComPany 
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‘To Insure A Goon Recorp at THE TRAP 


UR SHELLS 
Ave YOU LOADED WITH 


> LAFLIN 
-& RAND- 


W-A 
SMOKELESS 
POWDER 









M 
tAPERVIOUS 
10 MOISTURE 











Wn BAR KER, dts TROY, HY. 





Bicycle, and Photo. Novelties, 
ow prices, IMpace cat FREE 
mane. 0U,, 34 Cortlandt St. anal 


ELECTRICAL : 


DEPARTMENT 
REMOVAL OF 


For SEASON 


OF STREET CLEANING. 


SNOW AND ICE, 


ENDING APRIL 15TH, 1898 


Tue Commissioner of Street Cleaning will, on the 
22d of November, at his office on the twelfth floor of 


the New York Life building, 346 Broadway, New 
York, open bids for a contract for the removal of 
snow and ice for the season «ending April 15th, 1598 


requirements, legal 
had by refer 


Further information as to the 
and otherwise, for such bids may be 


ence to the public notice now appearing in the 
* City Record,” the official paper of the corpora 
tion of the city of New York. The forms of con 
tract, blank proposals, and all other necessary in- 
formation in reference to the contract may be had 
by ap plying at the office of the Commissioner of 


Street Cleaning, as above 
GEORGE FE. WARING, Jr., 
___‘ Commissioner of Street Cleaning. 


IEIKE’ ?ress Cutting Bureau will send 

you all newspaper clippings which 
may appear about you, your frie nds, or any subject on 
which you want to be “uptodate.” Every newspaper 
and pe riodical of tmportance in the United States and 
Europe is searched for your notices. HENRY RoMEIKE, 
139 Fifth Avenue, New York 


LONDON (‘ENCLAND). 
THE LANGHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 


ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern improvement 


and Liquor Habit cured in 
10 to 20 days. No pay till 
cured, Dr. J. L. Stephens, 
Dept. A, Lebanon, Ohio. 


Sure relief 
sascrs. AN THM Ae 
IDDER'S PASTILLES.2 sit. Siow: 1d os 


harlestown, 











PILES! PILES! PILES! 


Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment willcure Blind 
Uleerated and Itching Piles. It absorbs the tumors, 
allays the itching at once, acts as a poultice, gives in- 
stant relief. Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment is pre- 
pared only for Piles and Itching of the private parts, and 
nothing else. Sold by druggists ; sent by mafl, We, and 


$1.00 per box. WILLIAMS M’'F’G CO., Cleveland, O 
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AN ART CLASS. 





A¥TER-DINNER PASTIME, : VIEW FROM A HULL HOUSE WINDOW. 





OF MEN’S CLUB, IN THE KINDERGARTEN. 


THE SMOKING-ROOM 


HULL HOUSE, CHICAGO’S FIRST SOCIAL SETTLESIENT. 


(See FaGeE 350.) 


SARE a Ace ee 


It strikes us as mighty good in the Troy Press | 















at v) mea TM Tach aay as 3 ; apendnphn ! 
Sy to explain that the G. O. P. initials do not apply ature S real 
to the grand old Platt.—Judge. | 
al COULDN'T CALL IT HERESY. S t Di red 
5) FIRST PARISHIONER—“‘ The minister accused ecre Iscove * 
fe our ‘ | of scorching! How is that? He doesn’t ride —_—— 
= , jf } ” | 
, a wheel. 
ss ~~ Second parishioner—* I know it $ but some | FOUND IN THE WILDS OF AUSTRALIA 
v mean member of the congregation accused him | Pe eee le 
riend | ae of preaching more than eight miles an hour.”— The — pease d beac ee Per- 
Judge. m 0 Enter e bronchia 
Who has a fine \ \ Tubes and Lungs. 
A VALUABLE ACCOMPLISHMENT. . : 
discriminatine taste wh i mse a : Thirty-eight hundred physicians in the United 
Be 23 = 5 ‘‘My being a good musician saved my life | States alone are now prescribing ‘‘ Hyomei,” 
, always serves the Jdest of the last time the levee gave way,” said Mrs, | the New Australian Dry Air l'reatment for Ca- 
. i : Mississippi. tarrh, Catarrhal Deafness, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
everything when he entertains you. ‘“ Why, how was that ?” said Mrs. Boston. = pg ve ea 2 oo proms ed 
‘Well, you see, > husband floated down aving found in it the Onty germ a 
the bean mA a pl Tr Perr which at once destroys the bacilli of these dis- 
& “Well ” eases, and the only method by which they can 
saad " be reached and cured. No liquid medicines to 
‘“‘T accompanied him on the piano.”—Judge. | injure the stomach. No sprays, douches, nor 





atomizers to destroy the hearing and senses of 
taste and smell. Nothing but Dry Air 
impregnated with this new discovery, and car- 
ried to every part of the head, throat and lungs 
by the breath of life. 


HONESTY THE BEST LAY. 

THE tramp at the back door is trying to tell 
the familiar gaunt woman with heavy-bowed 
spectacles that he is ill. She hasn’t been in the 
funny papers for twenty years for nothing. 

‘* To what do you attribute your uncontrolla- | * & 99 
ble appetite for strong drink ? Is it heredity ?” 


‘““No, mum,” says Waggles, with a grin of 


mderry 
Jithia Water 


zs the best.” The verdict of the American people after 


Fed fed eed fe feed fed fo md a ed ed fd dd ed ff fp pc fo 









re u29 » » aes ° ~ alief : ‘‘ it’s rrst.”—Judye. ; 
years of testing is in favor of this one great gift ofa a ee rene Cures by Inhalation. 
nature. Jndorsed and prescribed by leading physicians A SORT OF POSTSCRIPT. There is no danger, no risk. Your money 
everywhere | BrGHEAD—‘‘ Iam disappointed in Hall Caine’s is refunded if it fails to relieve. 
; | latest work of fiction.” “Hyomei”’ outfit, $1.00. Extra bottles, 50 cts. 





““Hyomei Balm”’ (a wonderful healer), 25 cts. Sold 


























Notwithstanding the advance Sold by all dealers in Mineral Lightweight—‘‘ How so ?” | by all druggists, or sent by mail. Send for the Story 
pets pores imported bot ai cho tag Waters, and in every hotel and Bighead—*‘ There was more fiction in the | of** Hyomei.” FREE. 
a cate a club in America. advance notices than there is in the book.”— R. T. BOOTH CO., 
cs TUTTI Judge. 23 East 20th Street, NEW YORK. 














ESTABLISHED 1864. 


Grand |mperial, 





Be of Good Cheer. __-__—_—__ 


THE TRAVELERS Sec Champagne, Nothing will warm the true spirit of THANKSGIVING 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. “Lainie like the Tonical Cheer of 





WORLD'S COLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION 





JAMES G. BATTERSON, Pres’t. 


H UNTER "10 YEARS OLD | 


BALTIMORE RYE. 


RICH, PURE FLAVOR. 
A Good Health to Better Times. 


For Being the Finest 


** Light, Dry, 
Finely Flavored 
Champagne, 
with Very Clean 
Taste and Deli- 
cate Bouquet ”’ 
© ON EXEIBITION. Sep 







Largest Accident Company in 
the World, 
And a_i 


Leading Life Company. 














ISSUES 


ACCIDENT POLICIES 


Covering Accidents of Travel, Sport or 
Business, at Home and Abroad. 


When in want of a 
“| pure and unadulterated 
champagne, equal to 
the Very Best import- 
ed, at half the price, 


Let) y be sure and ask your 


HE 
JACHINE 


THAT 


: ; on : 7¢ 
Yearly, or premium paid-up in Ten Years | S, 
vith retur F all pr : coal : eR dealer for Grand Im- 
with return of all premiums paid, and run- perial Sec. 








ning till 70. Death Only, or Death and S 
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Weekly Indemnity. No medical examina- hae Germania Wine Cellars, 
tion required. Not forfeited by change of Eammondsport and Rheims, | 
occupation, but paid pro rata, No extra NT. —— 
charge for foreign travel or residence. a 
cca FLORIDA. v NASSAU. 
LIFE AND ENDOWMENT | *"'"'S., pans. $ Month in the Year. 


The Latest and Most Perfect Talking Machine, 


The “ Eagle” Graphophone, 


MANUFACTURED EXPRESSLY FOR US BY THE 
COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


The ‘‘ Eagle ’’ does all that the most expensive machine will do, and 
quite as well. Reproduces clearly and brilliantly. Records naturally and 
with startling clearness, 

, We want YOUR name on our subscrip- 
OUR PROPOSITION iS THIS ’ tion list. Indeed, we expect to add 
100,000 new names during the present year. To secure this number we will supply 
you with one of these machines and a subscription to any of our periodicals practically 


POLICIES. 


All Forms, Low Rates, Non-Forfeitable, 
World-Wide. 


ITS INCREASING LIFE PLAN, 


Affording options of conversion into tem- 
porary or life annuities, with liberal sur- 
render values, is offered by no other 
Company. 





Assets, > - - $21,915,633.62 
Surplus, - - - - 3,305,161.390 at cost. Therefore, we supply 
Paid Policy-holders in 1896, - —2,602,014.86 1 “Eagle” Graphophone, Aluminum Reproducer, Horn, and 
Returned to  Policy-holde , 2-Way Hearing Tube— ; 
aa ee pra THROUGH TICKETS, BAGGAGE CHECKED THROUGH. With One Year’s Subscription to Demorest’s Magazine, $10.00 
oe = _* ‘~qaR0ge,084.00 Safety! Comfort! Low Rates! Quick Time! Or, with One Year’s Subscription to Leslie’s Weekly, 12.00 
Georce Ettis, Secretary. Courteous Officers. Polite Waiters. Or, with One Year’s Subscription to Judge, - - 1400 
Joun E. Morris, Ass’t Secretary. Carrying Case— Polished Antique Oak, - - $2.00 extra. 


DEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET--GRATIS Recording Diaphragm—Genuine Sapphire Point, $5.00 extra. 
THE CELEBRATED = Records, ° ° ° ° ° 50 cents each, $5.00 per doz. 
, Blank Cylinders, ready for making your own records, 20c. each. 


Wa. P. CLYDE & CO., General Agents, 
pang agli naan “ nae eto a a TY! There is nothing in the line of talking-machines 
Tevet = hee & that wedo not supply. Write to us for special 
& Rowling Groen, Now York. terms and prices, and full particulars. Correspondence solicited. 


panes “Ef the favorite of the art eae in Judge Publishing Co., 
end the refined musical public. - : Ww R . 
SOHMER & CO., LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 110 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


Piano Manufacturers, 
149 to 155 East 14th St., N. Y. — : ; = : aes aa of 
Forty Cents 24 this Coupon will buy you one 


























“WHERE DIRT GATHERS, WASTE RULES.” TALKING-MACHINE TALKING-MACHINE RECORD. 
GREAT SAVING RESULTS FROM THE USE OF RECORD-COUPON Regular price Fifty Cents. 


NAME, 


SAPOLIO ee een | 
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What a skillful touch your wife has, Binks.” 


Binks—‘‘ You'd say so 0 if j you kne »w how much money she manages to get out of me.” 





Why is it that 
EVANS’ ALE 


made such 
tremendous 
strides 

in popular favor, 
while— 


the other necessaries 
of life stand still 





that wears.’’ 


’ ‘ Stlver pla le 


, 
“1847 ‘Bros.’ 


On spoons, knives and forks is the identifying 


mark of the best wearing 
For fifty years the standard of 
excellence. On tea sets 
articles, look for this mark, 


plated ware made. 
silver plete 
and larger 4 


Manufactured only by “ 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 
Meriden, Conn.; 208 5th Ave., New York City, 
For sale by leading dealers everywhere. 











The Crowning Triumph 


of a long and successful career— 


THE NEW MODELS 


of the 


Remington 


Standard Typewriter. 





The Always-Best Typewriter 
made better yet. 





WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway, New York 























B.AttmanskCs. 


MPLE arrangements in the Fur De- 
partment provide enlarged facilities 


for executing special orders on 


| FUR GARMENTS, 


| including Coats, 


Capes, Collarettes, 
Pelerines, Blouses, Boas, Muffs, etc. 
Specimen skins shown in 


are large 


variety; including the highest grades of 
RUSSIAN SABLE, 


Hudson Bay Sable, Alaska Seal, 
Eastern Mink, Silver and Blue Fox, 
Persian Lamb, Broadtail, 

| Chinchilla, etc. 


| A large assortment of the season’s 
newest styles and fancies in Ready-made 
Fur Garments and Fur Trimmings are 


also shown in this Department. 


NINETEENTH ST. and SIXTH AVE., 
NEW YORK. 





Great SUCCESS 1m Games FOR(HILORE, 
HORSMAN 


GAME® 


heron A GOLDEN NUGGET.* EACH GAME 
GOLD THRILL ING INTEREST & YOUNG # OLD 


ona a SEMT ON RECEIPT ONE DOLLAR 


4 s7 em AL Paty or Games. [ | | HOKSMAN ial Y 


EARL & WILSON’S - 
LINEN 





‘ \COLLARS & CUFFS 
BEST IN THE WORLD 











This Publication is printed with Ink 


manufactured by 


FRED’K H. LEVEY CoO., 


69 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 
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a Foe to Fatigue. 


—Nourishing—refreshing—a perfect health drink—the most nutritive 
portion of prime beef appetizingly prepared. For athletes, cyclists, 
invalids, for everyone. Prepared in a minute, with cold or hot water. 5 


Sold by all druggists and grocers. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 


“Various Views on Vigoral” mailed free. 





Porous 
Plaster 


/ for a pain in the small of the back—in fact, anywhere. It 
works like magic, but, be sure you get “‘Allcock’s.” 
































32° &S22_SHOES 


ARE WORTH MORE than they cost wh®?n compared with other” makes, 
because they look better, wear better and it costs less to keep them in repair. 
% They are sold at our 52 exclusive stores in the large cities and by 5,000 dealers 

® throughout the U.S. Made in Calf, Patent Calf, French Enamel, Seal Goat, 
m™ Box Calf, Black Vici Kid, Russia Storm Calf, Cordovan, with Australian 
Kangaroo Tops and fast color hooks and eyelets. 


155 STYLES AND WIDTHS FROM A TO EE. 


If ordered by mail, STATE SIZE and WIDTH and send 
25 cents extra for carriage to 


W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 










SEAL | 
GOAT 
LEATHER 
uINED 

WATERPROOF 


GEM TOE Catalogue Free. 


- Ad. Constabl, ae 


Direct Imp porters Oo 


Oriental Rugs. 


Exclusive designs in Rich and Soft Colorings for Drawing 


























Rooms, Reception Rooms, Dining Rooms, Halls, &c. 





Foreign and Domestic Carpets. 


New and exquisite patterns our own designers. 


roadway d; 19th leet. 


NEW 


and colorings by 


YORK. 


sai Missin 














2 GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! 
Nile - ; 
Side | OG we Baker & Co,’s 
Elastics Aa) 

ee , Breakfast 
; Misses = 

ané —* CUSHION BUTTON > Dae Cocoa 

as aan Ge SEpprist 


Pure, 
Delicious, 
Nutritious. 


osrnur 


FOR GENTLEMEN. 
» Stitching in the £/as 
HE VELVET GRIP 
CUSHION BUTTON 


CLASP 


»lds securely on any kind 
of Hosiery. 

NEVER SLIPS, TEARS, 

OR UNFASTENS 
ACCIDENTALLY. 

Sample Pair, by 

Side Elastics, 25c. 

ters, Cot., 25c; silk, 

GEORGE FROST CO., Makers. 

P.O. Box 1604. Boston, Mass. = 

Catalogue Free. 


4 


| 


Costs Less than ONE 
CENT a cup. 


Trade-Mark. 







Be sure that the package 


bears our Trade-Mark,. 


Sold by 


ALL LEADING DEALERS 


mail, 
Gar- 
50c. N 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 


Established 1 


Dorchester, Mass. 
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